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PREFACE. 

The plan of this mannal, which is submitted, 
with no little diffidence, to teachers and students 
of German, does not include the etymology of the 
prefixes and suffixes. The book is designed simply 
as a practical aid to students who may wish to 
gain a nearer sense than even the best dictionaries 
give, of the meaning of German words. 

There is no similar manual, so far as I know, 
in any lan£nia£:e. I have borrowed help from 
xna^y sonrr.The principal of which are (Lum's 
!Deutfc^eS SBdrterbuc^, so far as published ; Sanders's 
SBBrterbuc^ bcr S)cutfd^en ©^^rad^e, 3 vols., Leipzig, 
1876; Sanders's SBdrtcrbud^ S)eutfc§cr ©tjnontjmen 
(1882) ; Sanders's Sicuc JBcitrfigc jur beutfc^cn ©tjno- 
ntjmif (1881); Meyer's §anbtt)8rtcr6ud^ finnt)cmaubtcr 
StuiSbrfide (1863) ; Eberhard's ©^non^mif^c^ ^anb^ 
ttj6rtcr6ud^ bcr bcutfc^cn ©prac^c (1882) ; Heyse's 
©eutfd^e ©d^ulgrammatif (1864). I have had also the 
aid and suggestions of my colleagues. Professor P. 
Schweitzer, Ph. D., and Professor W. B. Smith, 
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PL D., (both of Gottingen), who both read the first 
draft of this mannaL 

I have left out some prefixes, snch as tDol^I, and 
some snfiSxes, such as arm, where the meanings 
are sufficiently clear from the common school 
dictionaries. I say jyr^a^ and «a^, in such 
cases, because they have about attained such a 
power. I do not here make any attempt to 
distinguish between Derivation and Composition^ 
which however useful it may be to the scholar, is 
of small service to one who is merely desirous of 
knowing the power of the particles. 

As to the orthography, I have tried to follow the 
old. The larger number of examples given is 
from classic German sources. 

J. 8. BLAOKWELL. 

Columbia, Mo., Jan. 16, 1888. 



A MANUAL 

OF 

GERMAN PREFIXES AJSTD SUFFIXES. 



90 (separable prefix). 

1. 90 expresses originally Beparatixm: e. g.^ er l^at 
bie reifc %x\x6)i abgcfc^iittelt (he has shaken off the 
ripe fruit); bie glintc toirb abgefc^offen (the gun is 
fired off); bcr Siofcnftocf l^at abgcblfil^ (the rose-bush 
has dropped its blossoms). 

2. Separation may pass into the notion of trans-- 
ference: e. gr., ^6) l^abe ben 93rief abgegeben (I have 
delivered the letter); er blieS bag ©tfti ab (he played 
off the piece); td^ fann nic^t abfel^en, too^xn ba§ SBaffcr 
ablfiuf t (I cannot see where the water has its outlet). 
In the last example, abfef)en may be regarded as 
signifying "to see from a distance and to report to 
one's self what is seen." 

3. Separation may be gradual^ or hy piece-mealy 

or in parts: c gr., ber $ut ift abgegriffcn (the hat is 

worn out, L e., thumbed away) ; bie Sropfcn nu^en 

cnblid^ ben ©tein ah (the drops at last wear away 

a) 
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the stone) ; bcr ®cift tft frifd^, ber Scib ftirbt ai (the 
mind is bright, the body is gradually decaying); 
id^ l^abe bo^ Sleib abge&nbcrt (I have altered some- 
what the dress, i, e., in some of its parts ; t)erdnbem 
[v. Jirr] would mean in dU its parts). 

4 Separation may be entire: hence, ak may 
denote accomplishment^ execution^ compietion of what 
is signified in the verb with which it is associated : 
e. gr., ate tnid^ bic 9Rutter ben Snabcn tuffcn fal^, ftrafte 
fie mx6) ab (when my mother saw me kiss the boy, 
she punished me roundly); bie SBaI}I ift a6()el)a(ten 
tt^orben (the election has been held) ; bie @a(^e ift 
abgemad^t (the matter is settled). 

6. Complete Beparation may pass into renrmcia. 
tion: hence, $H may denote to prevent j to set aside, 
to get rid of, in the manner of the verb : e. ^., ber 
ertpartete Sefud^ tourbe abgefd^rieben (the expected 
yisit was prevented, t. e., by written communica- 
tion); er fd^tpur feine @d^ulben ab (he denied his debts 
on oath). Y. ml, and compare abfagen with ent^ 
[agen. 

6. When the verb already expresses separation, 
ak merely emphasizes the meaning : e. ^., abfonbern 
(to separate). CI, however, trennen with abtrennen. 

7. Vii with verbal nouns has the same force as 
with the verb from which the noun is derived. Kfe 
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mih original nonns expresses &&paTcdi(m^ departure, 
or removed, from the noun, and hence in general 
diminishes the force of the noun: e. g., Slbgrunb 
(precipice, i. c, ground remcTved from the customary 
leyely " off-"ground) ; Slbgott (idol, — departure from 
the true God); Slbgunft (ill-will, — ^removed from 
fayor). Ungunft (y. itlt) is the exact opposite of @)unft 

8. In denoting separation from the surface of a 
body, ak is opposed in meaning to u (9. v.) and 
tttf (?. v.)y which denote contact with the surface of 
a body : e. gr., ben ^ut anf e^en (to put on the hat); 
bett ^ut abnel^men (to take off the hat); an/iie^n, a6^ 
jiel^cn (to pull on, to pull off); ben Sifd^ abbecfen 
(to clear the table) ; ben %x\6) aufbecf en (to set the 
table). 

9. As separation implies removal, dimintUton, nk 
is opposed to )it (q. v.): e. g., abgiegen, pgiegen 
(to pour o£l^ to pour on); abne^men, junel^men (to 
decrease, to increase). 

10. 90 has reference to the outside of an object ; 
but fUtS {q- V.) has reference to the inside of an 
object: e. g., ein ®Iatt am3tt>ci9e totrb obgeriffen, but 
ein Slatt im Sud^e tptrb au^eriff en ; a table is wiped 
off (abgetotf d^t) on the surface ; a glass is rinsed out 
(au^getpifd^t) in the inside ; flat surfaces are washed 
off (abgetDafd^en) ; hollow surfaces are washed 
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ont (auSgen^af d^en) ; the face, the hands, are 06^ 
gctDofd^en, the ears obgetpaf d^en or auSgetDaf^cn. On 
this distinction is founded the difference between 
ab and tttS in many compounds : ni pointing to 
the totcd^ the complete^ the bottom^ whereas ab points 
to thepartialy the repeated^ the suTfaoe: e. gr., he who 
drinks wine, e. g.^ from a glass, abtrittft, takes only 
the uppermost part away; he who auStrtntt, leaves 
nothing remaining ; iper @elb abgiebt, pays out, as, 
for example, in paying taxes, only a part: toex Qklh 
aui^giebt, pays out all; cine ©ummc abbcjal^lcit (to 
pay a sum by installments ; ou^bejal^Ien (to pay all 
at once). It is true one can use the phrase bte 
ganje @untme abbcftaf)Uru but the expression points 
to the gradual payments and not to the closing 
payment, which latter is expressed by an^befflf)krL 
3>er ^unb fyit fic^ abgebeUt (the dog has ceased 
barking, i, e., he has barked so long and so much 
that he cannot bark any longer, he is tired) ; ber 
^unb i)at aui^gebeUt (ceased barking, come to the end 
of barking, because he has barked enough); ber 
iBrauer i)at abgcbraut, ber Sacfer l^ot abgebaden (ceased 
brewing, ceased baking, u e., for this time, for the 
present demand) ; er i)at aui^gebraut, l^at auiSgebacfen 
(has ceased brewing, baking, because all the material 
is used up) ; a play is abgefpielt (played so often 
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that no one wishes it see it played again) ; au^ 
gefpielt (the whole piece has been played, and the 
play is over). 

11. m has in compounds often the notion of 
removal^ of getUng rid of {v. 5) : c gr., SBer ®aftc ab^ 
fittterty gets rid of his guests by feeding them, as 
they come only for the feeding) ; om^f fittem applies 
to some continuance in the giving of food, and the 
guests are not gotten rid of by the feeding ; tint 
Urbtnbe n^irb auiSgeferttgt means that it is completed 
and ready to be dispatched ; ber ^ott tpirb abgef erttgt 
means that he is sent away, nothing detains him. 

12. Another difference between compounds with 
a and attS lies in the sense of each. If a thing is 
separated from the surface of a body (ab), the 
separation may be regarded as complete ; whereas, 
if a thing departs from the interior of a body (attS), 
the thing may be regarded as still in essential 
conneZ ^i «^ L,. Th» diife^nee is .« 
strongly felt that compounds with at and m% are 
often in perfect contrast: 6. ^., he who sets out 
(aui^gcl^t) from a principle holds firmly by everything 
that follows from it ; he who departs (a6gcl)t) from 
a principle, abandons it; a servant is gone out 
(au^gegangen), but will return ; a servant is gone 
(abgegongen), and will not return, has quit our 
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service; the bird has flown (auiSgeflogett), is no 
longer in her nest, but will likely return ; the arrow 
is flown (abgeftogcn), and will not return ; a person 
calling is informed : bic S)amen f inb audgcf al^ren (the 
ladies are out, meaning, they will soon return, they 
are expected back) ; a person engaged to go with 
them, but coming late, is informed : bie 3>Qmcn finb 
abgefal^ren, that is, they are not to be found at 
home, and must be overtaken;*) he turned from 
the road to the left (bog ab), i: e., he left the road 
entirely ; he turned from the road (bog anSi)^ t. e., 
to turn into it again afterward; tin %btotQ leads 
from the real or right path or aim; cin Stui^toeg 
leads somewhat out of ii 

13. In the compounds |tndi» |nuil emphatic 
attention is called to the direction from above- 
down, ^rmii and Itink are distinguished in sense 
as are |er and |ttt (?• v.\ which mark the local 
relations of the subject A person standing above 
says : ®e^e ^inab unb {omme toicber l^erauf ; a person 
standing below says : &tf)t l^inauf unb fomme loieber 
l^erab. Either form may be used where the standing- 

*) A German friend objects to me that abgel^en is used in the 
language of the stage to signify an exit with a probable return. 
In answer to this it may be remarked that eyery exit on the 
German stage closes the connection of the actor who goes out, 
with the given scene, A new entrance makes a new scene. 



point is not explicitly or implicitly referred to. In 
a moral sense |miii may be nsed without reference 
to the speaker's point of yiew, unless it be, indeed, 
that the speaker's attitude springs from pcliteneas : 
e. g.y l^erabtpfirbigcn (to abase) ; fid^ l^erablaffen (to 
condescend) ; er tpar ganj junt %i)mt l^erabgeftiegen 
(he had sunk to the brute creation), ^ixaii is very 
rare in this sense; indeed, |tnik is more easily 
comprehensible in general than |tlUll, which, in* 
dicating motion away from the speaker, gets mote 
easily out of the sphere of observation. 

14 Verbs compounded with a| are to be care- 
fuUy distinguished from verbs compounded with 
lemk and Itimli. Compounds with ^vM and |tmik 
bring into prominence the notion of cUredion with- 
out special reference to the actual connection of 
things, which, indeed, have been in contact, but 
were not united into one whole. 9tt, on the 
contrary, refers to a local and essential connection, 
as of some thing bdonging to an object, or of being 
a part of the object, as a part of the whole : e. gr., 
a leaf falls from the table (t)om Xtfd^e l^erab ober 
l^inab) ; a leaf falls from the tree (t)om S3aume ab), 
of which it forms a part; a drunken man falls 
down the stairs (faQt bie %xtppt i)xnab) ; the mortar 
falls from the wall (faQt t)on ber SJtaucr ab), of which 
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it is an essential part; the hide of an animal is 
pulled down from the heap (I)cra6gcjogen) ; pulled 
from the animal itself (a6gejogen) ; a person takes 
his hat from the rack (l^erabne^men) ; a person takes 
his hat from his head (abne^men), t. 6., from the 
place where the hat belongs. Even where the 
meanings of nh, |ttllli» |itlflli more nearly approach 
one another, they still have a feeling of difference 
remaining : at denoting rather whencey and Ittnliy 
Itnat denoting whither: e. gr,, bcr JReiter fticg ab 
(from his horse) ; bcr Stcitcr fticg l^crab (upon the 
ground); cine grud^t faHt ab (from the tree); cine 
grud^t fact l^crab (to the ground). 

15. Poets often use ai where prose-writers would 
use Ittuli, |ttlfl(i. The subjective rather than the 
objective is thus brought into prominence, and 
the beauty of the expression is heightened, as, e. g,, 

©cfromc S^ropfcn fallen 
SSon mcincn 3Bongcn ab. 

16. 9ii is distinguished from IiS (q. v.) in de- 
noting separation, while lag denotes a change of 
state from restraint of any kind to freedom. What 
is ai from a thing, is entirely separate and away 
from it; what is laS from a thing, is no longer held 
by that thing, is free, movable, so that it may or 
can separate itself : e. g., a thing which cleaves 
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closely is carefully loosened (toSgemad^t) in order 
that it may without injury be separated (abgemad^t); 
SBo^ fid^ lo^gctfift l^at, tann man leid^t ablfifen; ber 
Qai)n ift lo^gebrod^en means that the tooth is still 
in the gum, but shakes and wabbles ; ber Saf)n ift 
abgebrod^en means that the tooth is broken off from 
the root ; ber Qaf^n ift audgebrod^en means that the 
tooth is broken out of the surrounding gum ; titan 
lauft eiiten ©flatten lo^, i. c, out of the slavery in 
which 4he slave was held, and frees him ; ittan fauft 
©nein einen ©flatten aD, i. e., transfers by purchase 
the ownership to another master.— In intransitive 
compounds where the notion of* separation or of 
loosened restraint is not differentiated, or is not 
material in any given case, either at or Iig may be 
used : e. gr., the gun, the shot goes off (gel)t lod, gel^t 
ab). On the contrary, with transitive verbs, the 
differentiation is made emphatic, Iig pointing to 
the beginning of the action, and nil pointing to the 
end of the action, in any given case, e. gr., 9tun, 
frog' nur lo^, big bu tnir aUteg abgefragt l^aft (Well, 
question on, [or rather, colloquially, "just fire 
away"] until you have asked it all of me) ; er ptu?' 
gette uttbamttierjig loS auf i{)n, bid er i^n gel^Srig abge^ 
prugclt l^atte (he "pitched into" him mercilessly imtil 
he had soundly trounced him, or "poUshed him off.") 
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Vter (inseparable prefix). 

1. The fundamental meaning of this particle, 
which seems to be a strengthened form of at, 
is departure from the present state and passing over 
into a state different from the first state; hence, atet 
has often in composition the notion of deterioration^ 
of evily of excess: e. gr., Stberglau6c ("changed faith," 
— ^superstition) ; Slbcrnamc (nickname); SlbertoiHc 
(for UnnjiQc). 

2. In the obsolete SI6erpa6ft (false pape); in 
Slbertlaue (for ^tntertlauc); abcrmal (again); and 
Slberfaat (second sowing), aicr stands for aftc? (q^ v.). 



Vftrr (inseparable prefix). 

1. The original meaning of after is fdUoiring^ 
subsequent, in space or time. This meaning is found 
in such forms as Slftergcburt (afterbirth); ?[ftcrl^cu 
(aftermath) ; 3lf tcrf inb (posthumous child) ; 2(f tcrftiidC 
(hind saddle-bow). 

2. The original meaning easily passes into the 
sense oifdHovnng after in dignity, in worth : hence, 
sham, pseudo-y not genuine: e. g., Slftcrldnig (sham 
king, pretender) ; Slftcrmel^I (pollards) ; Slftcrbenfer 
(philosophaster) ; Slfterorjt (quack) ; Stftcrrcbc (cal- 
umny). 
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Vtt (separable prefix). 

1. 9(ll signifies approach^ hence, coming or bringing 
to or on, reatdting contiguity in spaoe^ active union 
with the opposite of at (q* v.): e. gr., anMcibcn (to put 
on clothes) ; anjiel^cn (to pull on, as gloves, etc.) ; 
ber @tetn friert an bie (^be an (the stone freezes hard 
to the earth); bie Sifenbal^njiige fd^Kegen fici^ an 
etnanber an (the railway trains make connection). 

2. The connection resulting from contiguity may 
heJiQoed and permanent: e. gr., ange^dten, where not 
the fact of ownership is prominent^ as in gel^dren, 
but the fact of dose and permanent association: 
^. SRein S3ud^ gel^drt mir, with mm ^nb ge^Srt 
mir an. 

3. Kit most frequently supposes an object toward 
which the action of the verb is directed : e. g.^ eine 
Setter aniegen (to place a ladder, ac. an bie Wlancx) ; 
bie 9ie6e anbinben (to bind the vine, sc an ben ?Pfa]^I) ; 
er bringt tjiele S5flci^er an (i c, to the place where I 
am, or to me, laying them down at the point) ; an^ 
fd^affen (to procure and make my own, e. 9., clothes, 
books; Derfd^affen leaves it open whether it is 
mine or not). 

4 The other notion of approach may pass into 
the notion of energetic activity of the evi)ject : e. g., 
greifen (to seize); angreifen (to attack); ber 993o(f 
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ffillt bie ©d^afe an (the wolf falls upon the sheep). 
Quite frequent, and in imperatives it expresses a 
continvanoe of what has been begun, or a clwilmge to 
do, e. gr., fing on! fprid^ an ! ^att an ! fomm an I 

5. Kit often refers to a firmer condition from 
which it passes to a present condition : hence, it 
refers to the beginning of an action : e. g., antrcten, 
anl)e6cn, anfangen (all meaning to begin) ; anbrcd^en 
(to make the first break, t. e., in a whole), as etnen 
2axb 93rob anbred^en, to make the first cut into a loaf 
of bread) ; eitt gclb anhantn (to till a field, i. e., be- 
fore untilled): ©ic f)at bie (Bvippt anbrcnncn laffcn 
(i 6., did not take it off at the right time, so that it 
began to bum to the pot) ; ba^ Sicb anftimmen (to 
lead in the song, to strike up the tune). 

6. The prefix is sometimes colored by the verb 
itself, so that, as in anbeten (to adore) and 9(nbad^t 
(devotion), there is expressed the direction of the 
thought, or of a request to a higher or a sublime 
object It is not impossible, however, that mt may 
here come near in meaning to mtf (q^ v.); and 
so in anftimmen == Slufl)ebett bciS ®efange§, we may 
possibly better interpret the power of the prefix. 
The difference between an and aitf is very little in, 
e. g.y fanft anfteigcnbe or auffteigenbe ^ugcl (gently 
ascending hills) : ber ?lrjt fefete bie ©d^repfffipfe an. 
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or auf (the physician appUed the capping-glasses) ; 
@€lb Qttl^aufen or aufl^aufen (to heap up money). 

7. 9(ll is stronger than td (q* v.), weaker than }i 
(q. v.), and stands in the midst between them : e. g,^ 
jugel)5rig is more than cutgel^drig ; 6eiftttitmenb is less 
than juftimmenb. 

8. The meanings of nonns with wk are generally 
to be inferred from the verbs from which the 
nouns are derived : e. gr., Slnfunft, ^nfang, Snftog are 
to be referred to ottfommen, anfangcn, anfto^en. 
Words like Stnbctrad^t, onbctoufet (there being no an^ 
betrad^ten, anbeloiffen) are xmconth and unnecessary. 
The notion of addition^ of partidpaJtiony of association 
frequently distinguishes the compounds from the 
simple noxm : e. g.^ ^fll^rer (a guide, i. e., of one or 
many) ; ?lnf ii^cr (a leader, i. c, of more than one) ; 
S[njat|I (a number, i. e., more than one in associa- 
tion) ; 3(nt^etl (a share, t. e., with others interested). 

9. ^emit and linait differ from nit in that they 
express a motion totvard some object named c^ the 
limit of the motion : e. gr,, titan treibt cin ^fcrb jum 
Saufen an (one pushes a horse to a run) ; man treibt 
ein ^fcrb on'^ 3^^! ^exan or f)\nan (one urges a horse 
to the goal); ba^ 933affcr fd^njiUt on (the water is 
rising) ; ba§ SBaffcr fd)tt)iKt b\^ jn clner getuiffcn $8^c 
l^eran (the water rises to a certain height) ; Sf|r ^elb 
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grenjt on unferciS an (your field is next to ours ; no 
motion) \ er jiel^t @inen ju fid^ ^ran (he draws one to 
himself ; motion in spaoe\ but ha^ SRdbc^n ^itf^ mid^ 
an (attracts me; no motion), faultily besides the 
above use, is used to denote the approach and 
direction toward an object^ expressed or understood, 
in a higher siiuaUon, There is a difference of sense, 
according as |tmin is used with Hi, )k» or with the 
accusatiye alone : e. g.^ er gcl^t i^xS) an ben S^ecg, or 
(6i!^) junt 93erQe (he goes to the mountain, t. e., to its 
foot) ; er gel^t ben iBerg ^inan (he ascends the moun* 
tain, t. e., to the top [^inaufgel^en] or not). 

10. If the simple verb signifies, by itself, the 
approach to a limit, or the reaching of a limit, 
such as na^en, fontmen, the compounds with n, 
e. g., anfommen, anna^en, lay stress upon the arrival 
at the point, while the compounds wildi |cnilt, 
e. g.y l^eranlommen, l^erannal^en, laj stress upon the 
graducineea of the approach. 



9tsit (inseparable prefix). 
1. Found in very few words, and signifying 
opposite to, againstj in turn: e, gr., Slntoort (a word in 
turn) ; S(ntU^ (that which look opposite : counte- 
nance). V. citt 
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ICrtis (suffix). 

1- tttttS may oe compounded wiiJi subBtantiYes 
capable of being taken in a concrete sense, and 
expresses simUarUy in Mnd or nature: e. g,, offen^' 
artig (ape*like) ; affen&l^nlid^ (would signify like an 
ape & appearance ; aff enf drmig, like an ape m/orm : 
t^* icml, nuifttt, |tftt for fuller ireatmeni 

2. SCftt^ is compounded (a) with adjectiyes : e. g.^ 

r6;with 

(c) with 

numerals : e. g.^ t)terartig (of four kinds) ; (c) with 
ik, n, iit|, nit, titkrr» eta : e. gr., abartige ^iertert 
(bees ^^off " as to kind^ i. e., deteriors^d). 



ein b&^rtiged %kbtt (a malignant feyer) 
pronouns : e. g., berartig (of that kind) 



9C«f (separable prefix). 
. L tbif has the original meaning of up^ motion 
upward in space^ real or apparent: e, gr., ber SSogcI 
ftiegt auf unb baton (the bird flies up and away) ; 
bie @onne gcf|t auf (opposed to ge{)t untcr). 

2. The notion of up passes into that of iruyrease 
mostly upward : e. gr., bic grau jicl^t ®anfc auf (the 
woman raises geese). 

3. The eleyation may be m>enJtal or spiritual: e. g,^ 
cr rourbe toibcr bie ganjc 933clt aufgebrad^t (he was 
angry at everybody — tout le monde). 
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4 Up in the sense of again^ anew: e. (/., er l)at bie 
alien ^(eiber aufgefrifd^t (he has freshened up the old 
clotheSy u e.9 by renewing them somewhat). %n* 
frifd^en {v. an) wonld not imply so much, but a 
freshening hy addition or by approach^ as with a 
brush, or the like, 

5. Up, from top to bottom^ open: c gr., SWad^ bic 
^Pre auf ! (open the door ! 9Cvf here implies action 
or direction in distinction from offcit, which implies 
sUuaiicm alone : Action — ^3Kaci^ bic %\)\vct auf ; Sitnon 
Hon — ta& fie offcn (leave it open); Direction — ^bcc 
©d^Iagbaum i[t auf (the toll-bar is up). The sense of 
open is very common without reference to extent 
or direction : e. gr., cr brad^ ben Sricf auf (he broke 
open the letter); cr luftpftc ben Snotcn auf (he untied 
the knot) ; bic 93(umcn blul^cn nad^ einanber auf (the 
flowers blossom — "bloomed open" — ^in succession), 

6. Up, from beginning to end, completeness, {cf to 
use and to use up, in English) : e. g., bic ^a^c frag ba$ 
^Icifd^ auf (the cat ate up the meat) ; cr trieb baiS @c(b 
auf (he raised the money) ; ba^ geuer branntc bai^ 
^au^ auf (the fire burnt up the house). In this last 
example nicbcrbrcnncn (to burn down, v. melier)* 
abbrcnncn (to consume by fire, v. nli), and tjcrbrennen 
(to destroy by burning, v. lier), would not be wrong. 
It is well to note that many compounds agree very 
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nearly in meaning. In this ease, auf Brennen wonld 
picture, perliaps, more nearly the ascending flames ; 
nieberbrcnnen would refer more particularly to the 
result (down-burning); obbrcnneit, to the removal 
and loss by the fire ; and t^erbrennen, to the com- 
pleteness of the loss by burning. It seems worthy 
of remark that aufbrenneit, like the English to bum 
upy may be applied to things large or small, but 
that nicberbrennen, like the English to burn down, 
may be applied to large things only : we cannot 
bum down a piece of paper. If direction is 
strongly marked, to bum dotvn may be used, e. g,, 
candles bum down. 

7. Up, uponj sittiation on a surface: e, gr., bcr 3Bcin* 
l^dnbler Ilebt ©tifettcn ouf bie glafd^cn auf (the wine- 
dealer pastes labels on the bottles) ; auffd^mierett (to 
smear on) ; itberfd^mieren {v. uhtx) differs from the 
compound with attf, in signifying covering or 
spreading over a larger surface. 

8. Up, in the sense of rotising or vxiMng: e. g,, 
ber SKaittt fang mic^ auf (the man woke me by sing- 
ing)— opposed to rtv (y. V.) : e. g.f ftc fang mid^ cin 
(she sang me to sleep). 

9. Up, out of reach : hence, fidurity : e. gr., mcinc 
8iad^e Wid id^ anffd^iebcn (I will postpone my 
vengeance). 
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10. 9ttif teferring to the end is opposed to M{q* v.) 
k*eferring to the beginning^ cf. aufbrcttncn, auf^ebcn, 
auffagcn, with Qitftrcnncn, an^cftcn, anfageit 

11. ttllf denoting to open is opposed to )v (;. v.) : 
e. g.y er {ndpft ben 9tocI auf, er fndpft i^n ju (he nn- 
buttons his coat, he buttons it). The English 
emplojrs here oftenest the prefix un-^ as in un- 
chain, unhook, unlock, and the like. 

12. Nouns in avf must be referred to the verbs 
from which they are derived for meaning. 

13. I^traif ftnd littiHf always express direction 
from below upwards in space or time, or figuratively: 
e. gr., baiS SBaffer ftcigt in bic Suft l^inauf, or l^crauf 
the water rises up into the air) ; t)on fritter 3cit tOnt 
t» ^erouf (it sounds up from early times, t. e., to us); 
cr befd^wur bie ^^obtcti ^crauf (he conjured up the 
dead^ t. e., from the shades below up to us) ; er 
ffittcttc bic %ifitxt l^crauf (he fed the animals, i. c, 
until they were grown — l^crauf for gro^auf). 

14 ^9t)lif {q. V*) has the meaning of up in spacer 
as in emporflammen (auff(ammen, to flame up), empor^' 
ftiegen (auffliegen, to fly up), but belongs properly, 
or, at least, preferably, to a choicer, more studied 
style of writing than avf does. 

15. Vttfle- id stronger and aitfrr- is weaker than 
attf : e, g.f aufbe^attcn (to keep) differs from auf^otten 
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(to restrain), but ouftoad^n (t)om @d^(afe) and aufer^^ 
toa6)cn (t)om Xobe), auffie^n (t>om Sette) and aufer^ 
fte^en (uom @xabe) are nearer to each other. The et 
in mtftt seems to have the meaning of an emphatic 
agaifj, (v. 4 above, and cf. mif itself also in m^^ 
fiinbigen, to announce, and auffagen in the sense of 
n^ieberfagen): <f. bad firaut load^fi auf (the plant grows 
up, i. e., it ascends by growing) and bad ^raut er« 
iD&d^ft auf {i. e., it comes out of the earth, out of the 
seed, — ^renews its life from the seed). 



KttS (separable prefix). 

L The primitive meaning of iiltS is (ntt, from 
vntMn out : hence activity^ motion from the interior^ 
e. g., bod SBaffer t&uft qu& (the water runs out); bie 
lEBIumen at^men etncn angenel^nten 2)uft aud (the 
flowers exhale an agreeable fragrance). %ui is 
here opposed to rtll (?• v.). 

2. Out, in the sense of removal : e. g., bett $ut auS^ 
tlot^fett (to dust the hat); bad @t audblafen (to blow 
out the egg, i. e., remove the yolk) ; ber finabe fc^alt 
bie 9?ug aud (the boy hulls the nut); bad S)ienft« 
mfibd^en pift bie ©rbfen aud (the servant-girl shells 
the peas), Qx&kt ben ^ifd^ aud (bones the fish), fteint 
bie ^rfd^n aud (stones the cherries). It is well to 
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note the English here which signifies^ the exact 
opposite of what it seems to signify: to shell peas, 
to stone fruit, to dnst a table, to brain a man, seem 
to signify to provide with, instead of to deprive of, 
shell, stone, dust, brain, similarly we say, to ^tem, 
not imstem, cherries, to bark trees, to peel, not 
unpeel, apples, and so forth. In Gbrman, in such 
cases, compounds with at, Ui, and tut^ are 
employed. If the suTfaoe, the otdside is considered 
as the part to be removed, the German employs 
at: e. gr., ber Slpfel toirb obge[d^aIt (the apple is 
peeled). If the inside is considered as the part to 
be removed, ailS is employed: e. gr., bie ®rbfen toerbcn 
au^gcfr&Qt (the peas are shelled). If the fact is 
made prominent that the separated part (a) wholly 
surrounds the object, or {b) is an essential part of 
it, necessarily belonging to it, (opposed to fi(i> which 
often implies that the part separated is not 
necessary or is useless), or (c) is so closely con- 
nected with the object that some violence is 
necessary for the separation, ctit (?• v.) is employed. 
Accordingly, from different points of view, without 
especial emphatic difference in the consciousness 
of the speaker, one may use ai, or ailS» or ctit in 
these cases: e. g,, 85o{)ncn abptfen, au!Sl)iiIfeit, or cnt* 
pifen (to shell beans); gifc^e abgraten, auSgraten, or 
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I 

cntgratcu (to bone fishes); Slirfd^cn abfticlcn, cntfticlcit 
(to stem cherries; aui^ftielett impossible from the 
nature of the case); ^Pfirfid^c au^ftcincn, cntftcinen (to 
stone peaches; abfteincn impossible in this sense, 
but cinen Sltfer abfteinen, to clear a field of stones); 
einctt ?lpfet obfd^alen (to peel an apple); augfd^aleit 
would be absurd; entfd^SIen is quite rare, abfd^filcit 
being preferred for the reason that the apple-peel 
is useless or unserviceable); einc ©d^nedCc cntfd^atcn 
(to unhouse a snail; its shell surrounds it, and is a 
necessary part of it); cinctt SBaum abrinbcn, cntrinbcit 
(to bark a tree); au^rinben impossible; abrinben, to get 
the bark; entrinben, to get the tree: cr f)at ben 3intmt* 
baum abgcrinbet (he has barked the cinnamon-tree); 
eincn %\](i) abft&uben (to dust a table, i. e., on the 
surface). F. ab, Cttt 

3. Out, in the sense of one of many, after selection 
and choice: e. gr., er fud^tc cin ftarfe^ ?Pferb jum 9icitcn 
au^ (he chose a strong horse for riding-purposes); 
bcr ©ultan lie^ bie fal)tgftcn Sdpfc im &anbc aufl)cbcit 
(the sultan gave orders to select the most capable 
persons in the country). C/. auigerlefen, au5crtt)SI)Icn, 
an^tv&f)Un (all, to choose). 

4 Out, part or parts of a whole: e. gr., \^ bittc ntir 
nod^ eiit bii^d^en ^raten au^ (I beg for another small 
piece of roast); bcr ®crud^ l^at fid^ in bcm ganjen 
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3intmer au^gebreiict (the odor Las diffused itself in 
the whole room). In the last example we could 
have used t)erbrciten, but t)crbrcitcn woidd refer to 
the spot whence the odor proceeded, and its 
gradual dispersion, whereas audbreiteit refers to all 
the parts of the room. Slu^gebrcitctc ©ctcl^rfamlcit 
(extensive learning, i. e., in many* departments: the 
learning of a man of parts; t)er6reitete (^elel^rfamleit 
could not be applied to one person). The use of 
IUt§ in referring to the parts of a whole gives 
occasion to the use of the same prefix in referring 
to the material on which the activity expressed by 
the verb is expended: e. g., SBafd^e, <3ci^uf|e, ein Stab, 
fd^led^te 923ege au^beffern (to mend linen, shoes, a 
wheel, bad roads): SluiSbeffem » to make better 
what was bad ; bcrbcff em = to make better what 
was probably good: refers, therefore, not so often, 
as QU^beffem, to concrete things. 

5. Out, to completion^ to cessation^ suffiderd^ to the 
end: e. gr., boiS S^eif^ tft au^gcbroten (the meat is well 
roasted); l^aben ©ic Quslgefd^tafcn ? (did you sleep 
enough?); bad 2Rab^eit I(at bad Qimmzv au^gefcgt (the 
girl has thoroughly swept the room); e^ l^at QUj^gc* 
bonnert (it has ceased thundering); bie ?Pfcif e i[t au§* 
gebrannt (the pipe has gone out); id^ f)abt bad ^ud^ 
au^gearbeitet (I have completed work on the book). 
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V. ti. Also, figuratively cfut^ in mental production: 
e. gr., cr l^t belt $(an au^ebad^t (he has ooniaiYed — 
exoc^iated — the plan). Yeiy frequent in the 
senses of (5). 

6. 9(tt8 tonclies tr, rttt, ftrr (?• v.) in all the above 
senses. Examine what is said nnder these three 
and in the light of the explanations there made 
compare Qitebitteit and erbitten, auStragen and cr^ 
tragen, QUigraben and ergraben, auiSlfifc^cn and cr« 
Idfd^n, auiggrunben and crgritnben; au^fliegen and ent^^ 
fKcgen, au^blfittcm and entbtattem; auSge^it and x^x^ 
gel^n, aui^btu{|en and ucrblu^en. 

7. 9(tt8 is opposed to tit {q. v,) as the end is 
opposed to the beginning: e. gr., aui^faulcn and an^ 
faulett, attdgrunen and angrSnen, au^mad^eit and an* 
mad^n, oui^ferttgen and anfertigett. 

8. ^tXMi and |tlUlllB are distinguished from tnS 
by the definite reference to the place expressed or 
understood, to which or from which the motion is 
directed: the verb can be omitted; e. gr., fjtnaud mit 
bcm ^erlt (out with the fellow!). The notion of 
doBer determination may carry the verb to the 
original source: e. gr., f)erQuSgeben, in the German of 
to-day (not of a hundred years ago) refers to the 
editor or compiler who prepares a manuscript for 
publication, while auSgcbcn refers to the sale to the 
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public from the office of publication : e. gr., % SB. 
©d^lcflcl gab SiicoIai'iS Scben t)on gi^tc l^crauS unb bic 
©otta'fd^e 83ud^t)anblun9 Qah eS au^ (A. W. Schlegel 
prepared Nicolai's Life of Fichte for the press, and 
Ootta's bookfirm published it). 



Sty (suffix). 

1. Sut is suffixed to nouns, and especially to 
nouns of verbal origin, to express the participial 
notions oi producing y catisingy particularly of hearing 
in itsdfy producing from itadf: e. gr., (Sine frud^tbare 
©inbilbuncji^fraft (a fertile imagination); cf. banfbar, 
bicnftbar, et)rbor, foftbar, tounberbar, i. e., what 
causes wonder in itself: e. gr., bie SBerfe @ottei$ finb 
tounberbar (the works of God are wonderful); 
tDitnberlid^ would express a manner of such a 
character as to produce wonder {v. Iu|): 6. gr., S3ct 
ben Unlpiffcnben erfd^eint bai8 SBunberlid^c tounberbar 
(among the ignorant, the wonderful in appearance 
[the unaccountable] appears wonderful in reality 
[miraculous]). SBunbcrfam is often used for tounber^ 
bar, but properly belongs to choice style, as 
wondrous, instead of wonderful, in English. 

2. Sat is suffixed to verbal stems to express 
possibility^ that that which is expressed by the 
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verbal stem can he done^ or undertakeriy or executed* 
Words ending in tat express possibility plainly 
and simply without any accessory notion; whereas, 
words ending in li^ express that possibility as 
easily realized. The same difference obtains in the 
corresponding negatives with the prefix utt, which, 
in many cases, are more customary than the 
aj£rmative words. Of course, the difference here 
broadly outlined, is sharper and more immediately 
apparent in some cases than in others. In some 
cases this difference is obscure, and hard to 
formulate, though realizable to the consciousness; 
e. gr., ©eiit Srrtt)um ift, totnn nid^t crflarlid^, boc^ 
jcbenfaCiS crilorbar (his error, though not ex- 
plainable without effort — obvious — ^is, at all events, 
explainable); bcr ©iamant ift cin brcnitbarcr, aber leiu 
brennlid^er*) ^Srper (the diamond is a combustible, 
but not easily combustible body); baS %Ui^d) ift 
UteUeid^t t)erbaubar,*) aber ni6)t berbauUd^ (the meat 
is perhaps digestible, but not easily so). 

3. When the negative prefix, m, is joined with 
adjectives in ttv and lidj, the difference in meaning 
is less sharp and determinate. In consequence 
of which some of such negative adjectives are more 

*) $reun(i(^ and t)erbaubar are not in so common use as 
Ibrennbai: and ocrbauUc^. 
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usual with But and others more usual with IU| : e. g.^ 
unf traflid) (irreproachable) is more usually employed 
than unftrafbar. Three words, unauSfpred^bar (un- 
pronounceable), uttbefd^rcifibar (indescribable), un* 
itnfagbar (ineffable) are peculiar in expressing 
simple impoaaiiUUy of uUeranoey descrij^ion^ and the 
rest, whereas unau^fpred^li^, unbefd^reibtid^, and un^ 
f&gltd^ express impossibUUy on acoourd of intense 
/eding, 

4 Sat in the obsolescent htltlllav (generally 
known), and in offcnbar (manifest) seems to be the 
adjective Ibat == bare, naked. 

5. Compare the following applications of It^unbcr^ 
bar, n^unberfam, tpunbcrlid^, lPunbert)oK, and v. fmit* 
Iil|, |aft, grwaft, miftifl, ig, MB : e. gr., ein iDunberbarer 
SRenfd^ (a miraculous, unfathomable man); etne 
tounberbare ©efd^td^te (a very peculiar, unaccountable 
story); eitt tt>unberfamcig STOSbd^en (a strange, uncanny 
girl); eine tounberfame ®cfd^id^te (a strange story, e. gr., 
a ghost-story); einc hjunbcrfame Segcbcn^cit (a strange 
event, e. gr., supernatural) ; cin tounberlid^cr 3Kenfd^ 
(a notional fellow); cine lounbcrltd^c ©efd^id^tc (a 
curious story, — complicated, obscure) ; cin h)unbcr« 
t)oHer 3Kenfd) (a faultless man); cine tounbertJoUe 
©ef cf)id)te (a story of surpassing beauty or interest). 
Apply these meanings to the following: bei* 2Ralcr 
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toax citt tounbertid^er ^erl ; aba in feincm lefetcn ®ilbc 
fyit cr un^ cin iounbert)oIIej3 ®ema(bc ^intcrtaff en : c^ 
ftcUt bie tounberbare ®cfd^id^tc bcr Iiciligcit (Stifabet^ 
bar, unb fu^rt un8 ba^ fromm^^cmfte Sinb, bic tounber^^ 
fameSungfrou unb bic allfcitig ^filjc unb Sroft briitgcttbe 
grau unb ®cbictcritt t)or Stugcn. 



Se (inseparable prefix). 

1. Original meaning is around, near, oy, still felt 
in many words: e. gr., ein Sebtenter (a body-servant, 
i. 6., a servant by, or around, one) ; befd^ncibeit (to 
circumcise, Tttptrifivuv, less than abfd^neiben, l)er^ 
fdineiben, jerfd^ncibcn); bcr SUb^aucr ^aut itiij^t nur an, 
fonbern bcfyiut ben SKamior (the sculptor not only 
cuts the marble on one side, but on all sides.) For 
the meaning of all over or arouvd compare bc^ 
toad^fcn, bcrafcn, bearbcitcn, beormcn, bcbmbcn, be* 
fangen, befiegcn, bchjcinen, bcbauern, and many more. 
Cf* in English besiege ^to sit around), beset (to set 
aroxmd « to surround). 

2. The original sense of being or bringing near or 
around, easily suggested the main use of this 
prefix, which is, to bring the action expressed in 
intransitive verbs to bear upon an object : that is, 
to change intransitive into transitive verbs. The 
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relation of the intransitiye verbs to the object is 
mediated by the oblique cases, or bj propositions; 
the function of Ibe is to make that relation im- 
mediate with the accusative: e. gr., id^ antoorte Quf 
bcinen SJrief, or id) beanttoortc beincit Sricf*) (I answer 
your letter); id^ folgc ben Sc^rcn bc^ SBeifcn, or id^ be- 
folgc bie Se^ren bc8 SBeifcn (I follow the doctrines of 
the sage). Cf. "He spoke to the queen" with 
Dryden's "He thus the queen bespoke/' and cf. fall 
and bef alL 

3. If the verb is already transitive, the sense of 
being or brivging around^ erwompassing^ is by no 
means lost: the action is directed upon another 
object, with, at the same time, the eoctension of the 
action over the whole object (v. 1): c gr., bcr SJaucr fact 
ben ©amen unb bcfSet ben SldEer (the peasant sows 
the seed and sows over the field). In some word, 
as befleiben, befd^Iagcn, bebedfcn, befet)en, the object 
remains unchanged, and the power of the prefix is 
limited to the extension of the action over the 
whole object : e. gr., toir fet)en bie ©tatue an (we look 
at the statue, L e., we direct our eyes to it); ipir 
befel^en bie Statue (we examine, i. e., we go all arowid 

*) In the Arabic language the preposition is beantif ully dis- 
pensed with: e. g.<, first conjugation, kqJAba lahu (he wrote to 
him); third conjugation, katabahu (he addressed him by letter). 
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it to side it from all sides). Of.^ er Keibet fid^ nad^ 
ber SRobe (he dresses in acoordanoe with the fash* 
ion); er fleibet fid^ an (he is dressing himself, L e., 
pieoe by piece, is bnsj at his toilette); er Heibet fid^ 
aud (he undresses himself, e. gr., to change his gar- 
ments, or to take a bath); er entHeibet ftd^ (he un- 
dresses himself, i. e., is naked, ift un6ef(eibet); er 
6e!(ctbet fid^ (he dresses himself, t. e., covers himself 
with clothes, or with anything that takes the place 
of clothes). Cf., the English bedaub (to daub 
over), besprinkle (to sprinkle a large surface), be* 
mire (to cover with mire), etc. 

4 A few ^erbs remain intransitive, though with 
le (t;. 2): begegnen, bel^agen, be^rren, beru^n, be« 
fte^n, b(c)(eiben, and probably half a dossen more. 
Some of these are occasionally transitive: e. gr., td^ 
beftanb bie tlberfal^rt gut (I stood the ocean-passage 
well); in some, as bleiben (to remain = beletben, to 
leave by or near) the force of be is not felt, and in 
others, it seems merely to serve for emphasis or 
intensity, as in begegnen, gut or fd^Ied^t be!ommen. 

6. Se compounded with nouns and adjectives, 

passes easily into the sense of to supfiy with^ to 

furnish with, endotving withy bestotdng upon^ to make^ 

what is signified in the stem-notion: e. g., beflfigeln 

(to furnish with wings); belauben (to furnish with 
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foliage); bcfrctcn (to make free); beluftigctt (to make 
merry, to amuse). Many words in the form of 
past participles, to which there is no correspond- 
ing verb, (Uke taHerUed^ gi/t^9 long4egged in English) 
belong here: e. jr., begtaut, (hoary); bcruci^tigt (no- 
torious); bctagt (full of days); c/.^ bcnad^bart, bepur^ 
purt, bcttirant, befcgcit, bclcibt, betoanbcrt, bcja^t Com- 
pounds with nouns, as in befool^ bedevU^ are not 
rare in English; compounds, on the otiber hand, 
with adjectives, are without good examples : words, 
which, like bekUe, seem to be compounded with 
adjectives, are really compounded with verbs.*) 
Bedismcdf hegavdy^ and begmUy (Bishop Sanderson's 
Sermons, 1681), have never approved themselves 
as canonical forms, and beUtOe^ which is said to be 
an Americanism, has no apparent chance of be- 
coming a universally accepted English word. 

6. This prefix has a modem use after which are 
formed verbs expressixig derision or censure of false 
assumption^ or amusing repetition of a noun before 
used, e. gr., ©ic bc^auptct ftc fci bic grau Sunfem, aber 
id^ toiU fie bctuntern, bag fie an mid^ benlen foU (she 
pretended to be Mrs. Junkem, but I will '^ Junkem'' 

*) Ck>mpare : "I am bo lated in the world that I 
Have lost my way forever." 
— Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, 111:9. 
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her so that she will remember me); bu foQft be^ 
t^alcrt, begolbftudt ipcrbeit (you shall be " dollared," 
"gold-pieced," i. e., you shall get blows and cuflfs 
instead of the dollars and gold-pieces about which 
you have told falsehoods) ; fie l^aben ntid^ ben gan jeit 
Sxtg beejceUengt (they have "Your Excellency"-ed 
me the whole day). 

7. Some compounds witib Be have the sense of 
depriving of: e. gr., t^ btndf)m mix ben Sltt)eni (it took 
away my breath; c/. English benumb, to deprive of 
feeling, from the same root). It is likely that the 
priyative sense Ues in the verb-stem, and not in 
the prefix, Which only strengthens the verb. Com* 
pare be in English behead^ and v. 9lui' 

8. Most nouns with Be are derived from the verb, 
but the nouns are far less comprehensive in mean- 
ing than the verb. Of. ©eflriff with begreifen, Sejug 
with bcjiel^n, Sebad^t with bebenfen, etc. 

9. Sei (q* V.) is stronger than Be» in general, with 
the same stem, although their meanings often ap- 
proach each other : ber %dtx ift gut befteUt (the field 
is well tilled) ; ber @tut)t ift bcigeftcUt (the chair is 
placed near, e. gr., an ben Sifd^, to the table) ; ic^ be* 
trete ben 95oben (I set foot on the ground, or floor) ; 
ici^ toil! bir beitreten (I will place myself on your 
side). 
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Set (separable prefix). 

1. Original meaning of kct is fi/ewr^ nearness in aU 
directions^ thus differing frOm tit wliich signifies 
immediate contact, and from ftrfctH whicli signifies 
(in and eben) in tlie same line with. It differs from 
Be, besides what has been already said, {v, lie) in 
that it bears less the notion of active influence : it 
hence has more substantive tiian verb compound. 

2. Its literal meaning, near^ ht/y with is found in 
verb-compounds : e, gr., bic Snterpunftton^jeidbcn tDcr* 
ben ben SBorten 6eigefe^t (the punctuation-points are 
put by the side of the words) ; man ffigt bcm Sriefc 
eine $^otograpt)ie bei (one enclosed a photograph in 
the letter) ; ben Siebcrn ift bic 3ReIobie beigebrudCt (the 
tune is printed with the songs). 

3. The notion of being near, by, passes into the 
notion of assisting, siding with, agreeing with: e. g,, 
beifte^en (to stand by « to assist) ; bcifoHen (to side 
with) ; beipflid^tcn (to concur in) ; bcifttmmcn (to assent 
to); beitreten (to a^ree to). Cf. the two following: 
bcr §unb fpringt bei mir (the dog goes along by my 
side bounding); ber ^nb fpringt mir bei (the dog 
springs forward to protect me). 

4 With nouns, bei expresses syhordination, assist^ 
ance, eodra, side, and rarely, a bad sense : e. g., 93et« 
laufcr (messenger = Saufburfd^e) ; Seifrau (midwife's 
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assistant); Seiblatt (extra-sheet, a supplement); 
S3eifd^&ffet (side-dish); S9eifc^tag (false coin, obso- 
lete); Seifd^mffel (false ke7s> 

5. ^ is used in separable compounds with 
verbs of motion, to signify motion from a distance 
to the place of tke subject .^etlUI {v. lut) is used 
for the same purpose, the differeni^ being, how* 
ever, that |etkt expresses a quicker motion than 
Irtiit does : e. gr., er f ommt l^eron (he is coming, i. c, 
gradually); er {ommt l^rbet (he is coming, i. e., in 
in good pace), ^inbei is dialectic^ and i)inan is 
used instead. 



S|rit (suffix). 

1. i|eit is added to a few verbal stems to 
strengthen the power of the verb, or to form in- 
tensives: e. g.y fd^narren (to speak with a rattling 
sound in the throat) ; fd^nord^cn (to snore) ; I|6reit (to 
hear); l^ord^en (to hear with great attention *-» to 
listen).*) 

2. ^rn (of different origin) is ordinarily attached 
to concrete nouns to signify smaUness in otdtcard 

fomiy e. gr., ^unbd^en (a little dog); SKfinnd^cn (a 

m I ...... I 1 1 . I I ■■ I.. .11 .1 I.I. ■ 

*) A few Terbs change g or 1| final into -H^t : e. g,, fd^lagen (to 
strike) ; f(!^lad|ten (to kiU) ; flle^en (to flee) ; flatten (to flee for 
ze£iige ssxaro^xecv). 
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little man; o/. the English-Dutch manikin). Cf, 
also the diminutive in lambkin, firkin (fourth of a 
barrel, from Dutch vier), pipkin (a small pipe or 
cask), kilderkin. Most of these words are obsolete 
in English. 

3. The sense of smaUnesSy as being a quality 
which often charms or pleases, passes quite 
frequently into that of fondness^ tefidemesSy loving 
familiarity: e. gr., meiit ©d^a^d^cn (my love); S8fttct> 
d^en! (Father! address of children to their father). 

4 The opposite sense of contempt is easily asso- 
ciated with that of familiarity: e. g., er tx\)ob bic 
alien 3citcn, fegte bic gcgeutpartigen ^crab, nannte feinc 
3eitgenof|en nur SKcinnd^en (he extoled the old times, 
disparaged the present, called his contemporaries 
only pigmies). In 3 and 4 there 13 no reference to 
the actual size of the objects. 

5. Proper names always take ^etl (and not Irttt) 
to express familiarity There is no umlaut result- 
ing : e. gr., Sartd^eit (Charlie) ; Sottd^cn (Lottie), ab- 
breviated from Charlotte. 

6. For the sake of euphony ^m is preferred to 
Irin with monosyllables and with words ending in 
I : eg., etit ©tii^Id^en (a small chair) ; ein ©id^en (a 
small egg) ; ein ©tief etd^en (a small boot), ©tu^ndit- 
and @i(etn occur in Biickert and Hebel, but they 
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are not now used except in dialect Words ending 
in g and d^ prefer Uh : e. g., ein ^iiglein (a little 
jng) ; eitt Sud^Ieiu (a little book). 

7. i|ett belongs rather to the North Gterman dia- 
lects, and leut to the Middle and South German 
dialects. Their functions in High Gterman have 
been differentiated: i|cK having almost driven lettt 
out of prose. lAt belongs now to poetry and to 
elevated or solemn style. 

8. ^rauletn (an unmarried woman of the better 
class), and Wt&b6)^n (girl) have lost most of their 
original diminutive sense. 



Sa [tor] (separable prefix). 

1. 3)a is used with intransitive verbs in com- 
pounds, Ht witii transitive verbs. 

2. 3)a expresses the being preserU^ at hand^ acoesS" 
ibie to the senses^ of what is signified in the verbal 
stem : e. gr., bte ©rfd^einung blicb immcr ba (the phe- 
nomenon always remained there, t. 6., present to 
the sight). 

3. 3)ar expresses the place where an active force 
produoes resTdts, Barely, if ever, used with nouns : 
S)arl6l^n, according to Adelung, means, in the South 
German, bic S)ariei^c, t. e., ha^ S)ar8efic^cnc or S)ar*» 
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julet^nbe (what is or is to be lent). The funda- 
mental meaning is very clear with yerlwK)mpounds : 
e. gr., bcr 9»antt brad^tc bic.®abcit bar (the man pre- 
sented the gifts, i e., brought them so that they 
were tJicre, ready at hand for the wished-for ac* 
ceptance). 

3. The difference between u and kur seems to 
lie partly in this, that m signifies approach m 
genercdy while kat signifies approach for a purpose: 
e. g., er na^m bie bargebotenen ©petfen an, aU i^nt aber 
993etn baju angeboten tourbe, bcr (m& bem teller ge^oU 
toerben f oUte, banttc cr (he received the offered food, 
\i. e., offered and present for his acceptance and 
use], but when wine which was to be fetched from 
the cellar was offered him besides [i. e., with the 
invitation to accept] he declined with thanks. 



Sii(v) with other separable particles. 

1. IMEost of these compounds are merely joined 
loosely to the verb, and retain their ordinary literal 
sense — so that, strictly speaking, they may be re- 
garded as independent or as only slightly.modify- 
ing each other. Examples in which the modifica- 
tion is felt occur below (3, 4, 5, 6). 

2. ^abeiftel^ett (to stand thereby, or close by); 
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bagcgcnfcitt (to be i^ainst) ; bat)on9C^cn (to go there- 
from, or away) : e. gr., ba^ SBilb fpringt auf uub batoott 
(the gameHsprings up and away) ; bat)onIommen (to 
get off, e. y., from some risk, or enterprise, or 
danger) : e. g., er i)t mtt etncm blauen ^uge ipol^lfeit 
bak>ongefommen (he got off cheap with a black eye); 
bat)orItcgen (to lie before) ; bajut^un (to do thereto, 
to add) ; bQj|)pif(^enrcbcit (to speak in between = to 
interrapt, to "put in"). 

3. 2t(r)rtll9 besides its literal meaning of (a) 
thet'eiTtf in thai (given) place, has the notion of (b) 
inclusion: e. gr., fStim Xrunf ge^t SJielciS brein (many 
things take place in a drinking-bout); fie famcit 
l^inter bent E5nige brein (they came behind the king, 
u e., included in the crowd. 

4. 2ii(v)iitekev C banieber ift me{|r l^od^beutfd^." Ade« 
lung) besides its literal meaning of doivn there, i. e., 
on the ground, has the deflected meanings of c2e-» 
pressed, conquered,, HI, poioerless, in a stooon, etc : e. g., 
ber ^nbel Itegt barnieber (trade is depressed). 

5. 2i|t? (there-hither) denotes (a) mere change 
^ place cf the suliject: e. g,, bat^ereilen (to hasten 
along), and with most verbs of motion: e. g., bte 
(Snten fd^natterten ba^er (the ducks came quacking 
along); it often denotes (h) direction tovmrd a 
place where the rdaior is not in bodily presence^ bul to 
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which he has transported himsdf in thougM^ in lively 
interest in the event: e. g., bcr SSgcr jagt ha^ toitbc 
@d^)t)ein balder (the hunter hunts the wild hog) ; it 
represents (c) the action of the verb in a vivid 
manner^ as if perceptible to the senses: c gr., ber $clb 
bonncrte grafeUd)c glfid^e batjer (the hero thundered 
forth horrid curses); it denotes {d) an effect oJt a 
distanoe v)ithovi change of place of the subject: e, y., 
baS Steb tdnt laut bal)er (the song resounds loudly). 
6. Saljtll stands with (a) verbs of motion in a 
wide sense, either with or without respect to a 
fixed point; often with respect only to swiftness: 
e. g., bat)inctlen (to hasten along) ; (bj with verbs of 
rest ba^n implies mere direction: e. g.^ bte ^ntc 
lP0l)nt batitit (the aunt lives over there ; accent on 
)ia) ; again (cj )ia|tll is used toith respect to a point or 
end: e. y., bcr ©clcl^rtc arbeitct bat)ttt (the scholar 
works to this end) ; mctnc SWctnung gcl^t bal^irt (my 
opinion is to the following effect). Sa|tll (d) has 
besides some special meanings growing out of its 
original meaning (there — ^thither) : e. gr., cine ©ad)C 
bal^ingcfteUt bleibcn laffert (to let a thing remain 
placed there, i, e., so that it merely stands there, 
undecided, in doubt) ; ber gutc 2Rann ift batiingcfd^ic* 
ben (the good man has departed to the other side, 
{. e., is deceased). 3(6fd^etbcn and t)crfd^etben have 
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the same general sense as i)in^ or bal^infd^eiben in 
this last example, but abfd^ciben {v. ai), rather em- 
phasizes departure from liemporal life ; ^in^ and ha^^ 
l^infd^ciben refer more to the Beyond, and tjerfd^eibcn 
(v, krt) more to the ceasing of earthly existence. 



Sttvfl (separable or inseparable prefix). 

!• %%t^ has the original sense of from onepainU 
to another point opposite^ whether the interval be 
small or great : e. g., cine ^of)Ie fid auf ben S^eppici^ 
itnb brannte ein Sod^ burd^ (a coal fell on the carpet 
and burnt a hole through). 

2. SitYd| has hence the meaning of from beginning 
to end in space or time : e. g., ber ^infenift fpielte ba^ 
©tud burd^ (the cometist played the piece from be- 
ginning to end) ; bie ®ute ®otte^ bteibt bie ©toigteit 
(^in)burd^ (the goodness of Qod continues through 
etemiiy). Compare through-ticket, through-train, 
thorough-bass, i, 6., from the placing of figures with 
the notes from beginning to end. 

3. From 2 is easily derived the sense of J3ling 
in aU directions : e. g., ber SBinb burd^blie^ ben SSalb 
(the wind blew everywhere through the forest); 
©rbarmcn burd^brang meine ©eete (pity filled my soul). 
The prefix is here generally inseparable. 
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4. I^fatfeinril (2) is quite freqneni with expressions 
of time, and is a strengthened form in other col- 
locations: e. gr., cr tourbe*burd^ ben Scib ]^inburd^ge« 
fd^nittcn (he was cut clean through the body). §rr« 
buril is obsolete : y. in Luther's Bible, Numbers 
XX: 20. 

6. The difference in meaning between gtttl| sep- 
arable and )|«ti| inseparable may nearly always be 
distinctly f eli S9ti| separable has the tone ; with 
ktlti| inseparable the verb has the tone. This cir- 
cumstance gives in general the clue to the differ^ 
ence of meaning : e. 9., id^ l^abe bte Stad^t burd^oetanjt 
would be in answer to the question, "How long did 
you dance?" The emphasis and the accent lie on 
burd^, and refer to the time, as extending through 
the night: the whde night was spent in dancing, 
not necessarily without cessation or intervals, and 
the night was at length over. If I ask, "How did 
you pass the night?" the answer would be "td^ 
l)a6e bie 92ad^ burc^taujt," where the tone and 
emphasis lie on the cbction of the verb, in this case^ 
on dancing: the night was JSl&d wiih and spent in 
dancing, not in weeping, or in some other action. 
In close connection with this sense stand com- 
pounds with krt (y. V.) e. g., x6) t)abc bic SRad^t tocr* 
tanjt, which would not imply so much that the 



night was JSled with dancmrf (as in butd^tonjen) as 
that the night passed atvay amidst dandng, and 
that I danced it away, though expected to do 
something else with it In many cases the prefix 
may be separable or inseparable with indifference : 
c gr., bic SRattc ipt ben JBobcn burd^gcnagt or burd^^ 
nagt It might be said that burd^genagt calls more 
attention to the hole, and burd^nagt to the gnawing. 
Compare with (1) bcr XtifpvS) ift ton bcr Solute burd^ 
brannt and compare in Cbethe's 3)}]^tgente auf 
Saurte, V-6: 

S>cr ©id^tcr fd^tocigt 
SSon taufenb burd^gettK^inten %0i%^ unb 9t&d^n, 
with the original prose of this play in which the 
poet uses burd^tueinten. 



6 (tufRx). 

1. This snffix is attached to adjectives, generally 
monosyllabic, to form abstract nouns : e. g., from 
gut, ^ute ; from ftarl, (Starfe. Many of such nouns 
have, as appears below, a concrete sensa 

2. Many abstract and concrete nouns have also 
this suffix, apparently from a verbal base, e. g.^ 
Sicbc, S5ittc, ®ru6c, SRcife, geilc- 

3. Words in |(it (q* v.) and ij^rtt likewise ex- 
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press abstract conceptions. If double or triple 
forms from the same stem occur, words ending in 
|rtt denote most purely the abstract notion, i. e., 
the quality regarded as existing by itself in the 
way and manner expressed by the adjectival stem. 
If the adjectival stem has, besides its sensuous 
meaning, a more recondite spiritual sense, the end- 
ing Irtt inclines preferably to take this la^t mean- 
ing. If by the side of the form in ]|rtt a form in 
i^lrit exists, the sensuous and concrete meaning 
becomes more pronounced, i. e., the termination 
lOlrtt expresses a being of the stated nature, or a 
thing with the thought-of quality. Now, even 
more concrete than the forms in igfcit are the forms 
in -e, when these last have a plural In other 
cases, abstracts in -t are rarer words and belong to 
elevated style. Examples : ©bcnl^cit = the quality 
of cbcn ^ evenness ; 66ene ^ a plain ; glad)t}eit = 
^lad^fein = being flat or flatness, as bic ^t^^^^i^ 
feiner ©tint (the flatness of his forehead); S'^fid^c, 
as in bcr SBiirfel f)at feci^§ glfid^cn (the cube has six 
faces or surfaces) ; baig ®ra§ erfd^ien t)on ciner fd^Snen 
®riine (the grass appeared of a beautiful green, i e., 
color) ; bic ®runt)eit eine^ ett)igcn Senje^ (the green- 
ness of an eternal spring, — expressing recondite 
quality) ; id^ tragc ©riinigf citen. — ©octl^e (I am carry- 
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ing greens, t. e., for kitchen nse) ; ©fifee, ©fl^l^it, 
and ©iijsigfeit, all express the quality of sweetness, 
but @ugt)eit is rare, and vSiijsigfeiten, in the plural, 
means also "daiaties." 

4. If only (ym form exists or appears ia custom- 
^ ^ , J tie oa«r fonn, JL. th. di.«.. 
tions above-outlined disappear, and the customary 

form does duty for the rest : e. gr., ©d^ncHigfeit from 
fd^ncU (swift); ©dinette, except in compounds, be- 
longs to poetry or elevated style, and @d)nclll^it or 
©d^ncHfeit (Garzoni's Piazza Universale, 529 b) is 
rare. 

5. While these distinctions are subject to ex- 
ceptions as stated, the rules above given are yet 
founded in fact, and can be applied with profit for 
a better understanding of rare, double or triple 
forms. V. |dt 

eUtrei] (suffix). 
1. This suffix is attached to verbs to form 
nouns. Its original signification seems to express 
iteration^ repetition^ but not with the notion of the 
unceasi'ng and eoer^epeaimg so sharply expressed in 
the prefix f^r (q^ v.) The termination rt denotes 
rather the doiTvg together with the declaring of the 
action of the person to whom the action expressed 
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by the verb is attributed : e. gr., baS ©ctrfium (con- 
tinual dreaming); bie Xr&umerei (the doings of a 
dreamer and the particular thoughts oi such a one, 
i. e., his day-dreams); bie ^^raumcrcicn mfifeigcr 
@riib(er (the dreams of idle refiners) ; bie SRunfeteicn 
unb SRebereten are particular, indiyidual expressions 
and manifestations bei^ @emunfeld unb @erebe^ (of 
underhand hinting and talking) ; ba^ @ejauber and 
bag ®e{)e£e (continual sorcery and witchcraft) ; bie 
3ttu6erei and bie ^ejerei (the doings, the addons, the 
arts, of a sorcerer and of a wizard); compare ba^ 
Qkplavih^x and bie ^(Qubereien ; bad ©e^ud^I and bit 
^eud^teien ; bad ®cfd^meid^l and bie ©d)meid(eteieit. 

2. Continued performance in anything results 
in a knowledge of that thing : the notion of itera- 
tion naturally passes into that of aktU in, or a 
knowledge of the art of: e. gr., with noims, ©firtnerei 
(the art of a gardener » gardening). 

3. Iteration passes naturally into the idea of 
collection: e. gr., SReiterei (cavalry); ©ftmerci (a collec- 
tion of different sorts of seeds). Collection is im- 
plied also in the English (e)ry: e. gr., artillery, 
chivalry, frippery, infantry, musketry, ancestry, 
pageantry, poultry, soldiery, yeomanry, viUagery 
(Shakespeare), Irishry (Milton), Englishry (Macau- 
lay). 
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4 Iteration is easily associated with the plaoe 
where anything is repeated or with the thing which 
is repeated: hence it denotes (a) the place of bitsi-* 
ness or the office oi the personal nouns of which it 
is the termination: e. y., JBud^brudEcrci (printing 
office); S&deret (baker's shop); ^6tet (office of an 
abbot); ©alrifiet (place where the priest puts on 
his vesture) ; or {b) it denotes the business^ trader or 
profesdon by which one gains one's living: e. gr., 
f^fd^crei (business of a fisherman) ; S8e6eret (trade of 
a weaver). Compare for (a), the English bakery, 
brewery, grocery (Americanism for grocer's shop), 
tannery, foundry, distillery, and for (6), fishery, 
dentistry, masonry, surgery (for Old English sur- 
geonry), etc Sometimes in English, the thing, in« 
stead of the person, furnishes the form: e. g,^ 
groggery, rendered more contemptuous in the 
American-English doggery » bar-room. 

6. The termination is found with a few foreign 
stems to signify the articles of, the wares of: e. g., 
©pejcreicn (Coflfee, Tea, Sugar, etc, the *%piceries" 
of a grocer). Very frequent in English in the sense 
of the articles of: e. g., cutlery, drapery, haberdaeh-* 
ery, hosiery, millinery, perfumery, jewelry (for 
jewellery), ironmongery, stationery, confectionery, 
etc 
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6. Iteration may ed&ily become disagreeable: 
henoe, the termination often expresses deprecicdicmj 
vimgnificanoe^ corUempt. These forms are mostly 
from verbs which drop the final 9 of the infinitive 
and take m : e. g., baS 90?abd^en l|at bte 3^^^^ ^^^' 
fprungen unb ber Qkxcxd nad^gerannt (the girl has 
overleaped natural grace and chased after affected 
grace); Seferei (continual and useless reading); 
92edEerei (continuous nagging, envious raillery);^ 
3icimcrei (the mechanical "grind" of a "SRcim- 
fd^mtbt"). If the verbal stem is a diminutive, the 
notion of contempt is slightly intensified: e. g., 
SBtgelet (the pseudo-wit of a witling); id^ bin eitt 
Sanblcr unb freue mid^ ber ^anbeleien (I am a trifler 
and rejoice in trifles). Perhaps there is a sneer in 
Faust's Surifteret (from a noun base). Compare the 
English quackery, pedagoguery, charlatanry, eta 



^tii (separable prefix). 

1. Original sense ia in a plaoe^ opposed to aud 
{q. v.): e. gr., with verbs, adjectives, and nouns: 
einltcgcn (to lie in a place) ; einljeimifd^ (resident in) j 
©inhjo^ner (inhabitant) ; cingcborcn (native). 

2. The accusative sense of into a ptace^ effect 
produced imoarda naturally follows: e. ^., ©amen 
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ctnacfcrn (to plow seed in or under) ; einett SRagcI iit 
bte SBanb einfd^Iogen (to drive a nail into the wall) ; 
cr px&Qt feinen 9{efpeft etn (he does not make a favor- 
able impression) ; einreben (to talk [a person] into 
[a thing], t. e., to persuade) ; einfci^iid^tcrn (to intim- 
idate ; etn with adjective in a causative sense). @tll 
in etnt)erlei6en is sometimes inseparable : e. g.^ t)]t^ 
reid^ cintocrlcibtc biefc feinen eigencn ^eeren — ^Kapper's 
S^rtften unb Xitrfen (Austria incorporated these with 
her own armies). 

3. iSviX easily passes into the sense of into the 
attainmerd (f a purpose, — into the /tii/iUment of a 
wish, or thought, or fear: e. g., Sluf ber goiter i)at ber 
SRdrbcr ba& JBerbrcd^en eingeftanben (the murderer 
confessed his crime on the rack, t. e., after torture 
for the purpose of causing confession) ; 9UIcd triff t 
mix ein (everything goes well with me, i e., in fulfill- 
ment of my wish); SKeine 2lf)nung ift etngetroffen 
(my foreboding is realized, t. e., as I feared). 

4 Sin takes occasionally the notion of direction 
totoard something opposite, against (compare in 
Latin, in with accusative » against): e. g., etn^^ 
locrfen (to throw in, sc, something in opposition to 
another's statement^ to object); eintpenben (to ad- 
duce opposite reasons) ; and so the nouns, @infprud^ 
(protest) ; ©inrebe (objection). 
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6. @tll occasionally signifies in the same direo' 
tion as, codperation: e. g., eitttoidigen (to consent). 

6. In a few words rtil « into a change af statCy 
especially, to deep: e. g., bcr gu^ ift mir cingcfd^Iafen 
(my foot is gone to sleep); einfingctt (to sing to 
sleep); cintoicgcn (to rock to sleep). V. avf 

7. @itl with compounds ending in in is the 
numeral: e. g., einmut()ig (unanimous); einft(6ig 
(monosyllabic); einfttmmtg (with one voice). In the 
participle etitfttmmeub, however, the prefix is the 
adverb and not the numeral adjective. 

8. ^rtriS) Ijilirill have the general sense of move- 
ment either towards or from the speaker irdo a 
thing: e. g., er gtng iniS ^aui^ l^tuein (he went into 
the house) ; toir bringcn bic grud^t lutein (t. c, into 
the storehouse) ; cr toarf fid^ in ben SBagen l^incin (he 
threw himself into the coach), ^tseill acquires 
occasionally from the notion of motion att^ay from 
the speaker, the notion of the speaker's doing a 
thing to no purpose : e. g.^ er rebete in bie Suft ^in^^ 
ein (he talked to no purpose, u e., nobody listened 
to him, he spoke to the wind). 



i&in^tt (separable prefix). 

1. This prefix is found in the same verbs with 
which fea|rt occurs; but while iil^tt rather indi- 
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cates the direetion toward a point and also often 
the motion hastening toward such point {v. )||| and 
compounds), rttt|er, on the contrary, indicates the 
motion in and by itself: e. g., i6) trof niit eincm tt)itb 
cinticrjagcnbcn ®ef|>ann jjwfammen (I collided with a 
team wildly careering along). 

2. Hence, it often indicates a measured or a 
atatdy step*): e. gr., SSai^ ift cin ^er oI)nc cincn ^crjojj, 
bcr t)or bent Ktieg^tjolf einticrjeud^t? — ^Musaus (What 
is an army without a commander who marches 
along in front of his soldiers?); bet @o(bQt fi:^ritt 
fc^ncH einf)cr (the soldier strode quickly along). 

3. The transition from the manner of the gait 
to the person moving, to his appearance, his cfo^A- 
hig especially, is natural : e. y., bag SKabd^en trip))eltc 
fc^mucf cinl^cr (the girl tripped along prettily 
dressed); bet 93ett(er ging erbfimtlid^ ein^er (the 
beggar went about in rags). 



m (suffix). 
1. This suffix, attached to verbal stems, means 
most generally the instrument with which the action 
is performed : e. gr., bcr ^ebel (the lever) ; ber ©rf)fagci 

*) Compare Vergil's Aeneid, i : 46: 

Ast ego, quae diyom incedo regina^ lovisqae 
Et Boror et oonjnx. 
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(the mallet); ber ©tdfeel (the pestle). Compare le 
in beetle, ladle, settle, spindle (excrescent d) in 
English. Also with nouns and some personal sub- 
stantives, coming near to the motion of instru- 
ment: e. y., Slermet (sleeve); 3^9^^ (reins); SScifet 
(queen-bee) ; SButtcI (beadle). Compare thimble in 
English, an instrument originally for the thumb 
(excrescent b and umlaut, from Anglo-Saxon 
thuma). 

2. Of diflferent origin, apparently, d, in the 
South German, adds a diminutive sense, (now 
mostly Ir) : c gr., SRinbel (heifer) ; gricbel (Freddy). 



@Ill (suffix). 

1. (SbX denotes or^nally a amaU degree of the 
action of the verbal primitive: e. gr., lad^eln (to 
smile) from lad^ert; fUngcIn (to vibrate in clear and 
fine tones) from fUrtgen. Gf. in English startle, 
settle, etc. 

2. An action small in degree may be regarded 
as lacking in something^ as defective, imitated, in- 
significant, worthless, affected: e. g., liebelit (to pretend 
love without feeling it, or to feign love without 
honorable motives) ; fpCtteIn (to deride a thing not 
worth the trouble of it) ; also, as examples from 
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adjectives and nouns; e, g., frSmmeIn (to be pious 
in form, not in fact) ; fflnftctn (to strive after the far- 
fetched, the unnatural, or the petty) ; e. y., bie ^rau 
Ifinfteltc cinen mannlid^en Stnftanb (the woman af- 
fected a man's air). Cf. wriggle, in English, used 
contemptuously. 

3. The diminutive action may be %ured as 
beginning to become stick : e. gr., 3Rt(i^ frSftcIt'S (I am 
getting chilly); or as repeated, v. Ifingetn in (1); 
^nbeln (to lay the hand to, to handle, to trade, 
eta). 

4. @d^oufeIn, firiegein, and a few others, have the 
termination in n instead of (In. 



Chn)i0r vseparable prefix). 

1. The literal meaning is up, uptvard, (m high; 
the point to which that which is directed upward 
aims, is generally found with prepositions, as gen, 
itad^, ju, in : e. gr., ba§ J^cuer ftammte W§ ju ben ©temcn 
.empor (the fire flamed up to the stars). This use 
is for elevated style, frequent, for example, in 
Erummachers*s Parabeln; v. attf. 

2. @tlttlOt is used for aitf, where asf, on account 
of its many meanings might occasion ambigidty. 
When both etotior and auf are in frequent use, the 
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fonner gives a sharper stress to the notion of up- 
ward than the latter does : e. g., erfc^rcdt ful^r er au3 
bcm (S^Iafe entpor (frightened, he started up sud- 
denly from his sleep). G/. also' emporfteigen with 
auffteifleit. 

3. The prefix tt (q* v.) is synonymous with tif 
and mijidr ; but asf and miji^r imply a removal from 
the point of departure upward, and the attention is 
centered on the notion of upwardness ; the action is 
brought to a higher plane away from the spot 
where it began. %t indicates that the action may 
stUl be running throngh the interval or it may 
not : the subject is merely higher than it was be- 
fore. "We can say indifferently, bic Slugcn, baS 
^aupt, bie ^anb, ba^ ©d^toert aufl^bcit or erl^bcn (to 
raise the eyes, the head, the hand, the sword,^) 
but bet 9litter I)o6 ben ^anbfc^u^ auf (the knight 
picked up the glove, L c, changed its place — ^x^ 
^ben possible, but not usual) ; bet S3erg er^bt fein 
^upt bid in bie SoUen (the moimtain lifts its head 
quite into the clouds, i. e,, no change of pla< 
Quf^ben impossible). 



*) !S)te Slugen, baS {^upt ouf^eben is not bo good as tie SCugen, 
bas ^aupt er^eben ; bie $anb auf^eben is as good as bie ^anb er* 
(eben, because the hand may be regarded as in not so close con- 
neotion with the body, m the eyes and the head. 
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^[rm] (suffix). 

1. (St expresses the mere material of which a 
thing is made: e. gr., golben (of gold); cid^ctt (oaken). 
Compare silken, earthen, woollen, etc., thongh the 
ending is becoming obsolete in English in many 
forms, or is left to poetry: c gr., "treen cups" in 
Camden, and compare ^'the oak backet" with 
^e oaken bucket"; q/1 also a golden crown 
(material) with a gold crown (a coin). 

2. If the word ends in r only K is added : e. g., 
ftlbern, Icbcrn, fupfcrn ; or in plural stems, ^Slser-n, 
gififer-n. This apparent termination cm has been 
mistakenly affixed to some lately developed forms : 
e. g.y blcicrit, jittncm, fteinern, toftcl^fcrn, bcincrn, eta 

3. (BfHf though of different history, occasionally 
changes prepositions to adverbs : e. gr., from ou^, 
ougen; in, innen; cf. oben, unten, t)tnten, etc, and 
their compounds. 



@iit[eiiMi] (inseparable prefix). 

1. This is a doublet of tut {q. v.\ meaning 
originally against, in turn, backy and in a few verbs 
retaining the original sense: e. g., entgelten (to 
pay for). 

2. Opposition may be mild or friendly, as of 
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one's face in a mirror: hence, it may pass into the 
sense of agreement, meeting tvitky approach: e. gr., 
cntf))red^en (to correspond to, to tally with) ; cr cnt* 
tid^tet bic ©d^ulb (he pays the debt); er cntbietct 
feincn ®rufe (he sends his respects). Under this 
classification come the three verbs empfangen, em^ 
))ftnbcn, etn))fe^Ien, in which ctlt has the form of tM^» 
3. The sense of correspondence passes naturally 
into the sense of transition into a state or condition^ 
and hence many of such verbs are inchoative in 
sense : e. gr., 3n ^rieben lafe bu mid^ entfd^Iof en mc^r 
aU fter6en (in peace let me fall asleep rather than 
die, i. e., pass quietly from life into death rather 
than suffer the agonies of dying); im ^errn mU 
fterbcn (to die in the Lord) ; ia^ naffc ©trol^ cntjiln* 
bet fid^ (the wet straw catches on fire). Many of 
these compounds approach very near in meaning 
to' compounds with ail and tX% but it may be noted 
that compounds with an and till refer more to the 
Older, physicaly sensible, and compounds with tilt to 
the inner, the invisible: e. g., anjiinbeu could not 
have been properly used in the last example, as, 
in the German of the nineteenth century particu- 
larly, it points to an otUer cause « to set on fire; 
with anjiinben one thinks more of the visible fire ; 
with ent jiinben, more of the invisible heat ; compare 



the medical term @trt}unbung (inflammation). Of. 
Qn6remieit inth entbrennen, onBteten wiik entbieten, 
anbcfel^tcn with empfc^Icn, attfpred^en with entfpred^ett, 
in all which this distinction is more or less 
discernible. 

4 TranaUum tnio maj pass into the notion of 
separation or removal from^ a going out or forth 
from an object, place, or state. Here ext stands in 
contact with tl and titS (?• v.) ; but tl corresponds 
or answers to the prepositions kit or tit ; aitS to 
tItS or is, and etit most generally*) to the case of 
personal relation, the dative : e. g.^ Dom $ferbe ob^ 
ftcigen (to dismount from the horse) ; av& bem 93QC|en 
QuSfteigcit (to descend from the coach) ; bie @onne 
entfticg bem SReere (the sun arose from the sea) ; ber 
5PfciI fliegt ob (the arrow flies ofl^ L e., Dom SBogcn 
(from the bow) ; ber SSoget fliegt au«l, t. c, aug bem 
9?efte (out of its nest) ; bo^ SBort entfliegt bem SKunbe, 
ben ^awx ber ^(ifyxt burd^bred^enb (the word flies 
from the mouth, breaking through the fence of 
the teeth) ; etn ©tucf f))ringt q6 (a piece bursts ofi^ 
t. e., l)om Seller or avx Seller, from the plate) ; ein 
©tucf ft)ringt aui3 (a piece bursts out, i. e., aui3 bem 
SReffer or im SKeffer, out of the knife); ber S)ic6 

*) Sometimes to the genitiye, or to au9* 
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entf))ringt bent £er!er (the thief escapes from the 
dungeon). The subject of ntt is most generally 
considered as surrounded on aU sides, so that some 
force is necessary for the removal: e. g., ber @tog 
glitt ab (the thrust glided ofl^ i. e., Dom ^Panjcr, from 
the coat of mail); bad 9}!abd^cn glitt aud (the girl 
slipped, i. e., oud ber rid^ticjcn ©tcHung, out of the 
right position); but, ber 3)o(d^ entglitt mir (the 
dagger dipped from my grasp, sc., which held it 
firmly); bag SSort cntflie^t mir (the word escapes 
me, «a, against my will, or my better judgment). 
The surrounding maybe figured metaphorioaUy : 
e. g.y id^ cntgel^ ciner bro^nben ©efal^r (I escape 
from a threatening danger, «c, which has almost 
seized me). The above compounds are all with 
verbs. 

6. Separation may be conceived of as total or 
partial; eilt refers to obsdutey completey and tl to 
partialy separation: e. gr., cin 5PeIj l^aart ab (a pelt is 
losing some of its hair); ber ®erbcr ent^aart bic 
^Qute (the tanner cleans entirely the hides of hair). 
Here compare participle and adjective forms in 
im and loS : e. ^., ungejQ^nt refers to what has never 
had teeth, but may yet have them ; jol^nbd what 
has no teeth, though it may have had or may yet 
have them; entjal^nt, become toothless: has had 
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teeth, but will have no more; ber ©ntmcnfd^tc tft 
ffivx Unmcnfd^en getporben (the dehumanized wretch 
has become a monster). As may be inferred &om 
the last example, the opposition may be conceived 
as radical, implying complete negation of the stem 
notion : e. gr., entbcde*) ben ©d^nf cl ("uncover the 
leg" — ^Isaiah xLvii:2), opposite in sense to the pre- 
fix le (?. V.) : c/. entbecfen, cntfottcn, cntfc^n, with 
bebcden, befallen, ic^^i^xu In this sense, very 
frequent with nouns and adjectives. 

6. The separation may be figured as perfectly 
made, all parts from all parts, one ovJt of the other i 
e, g., bie 95(ut^ cntfaltet fic^ (the blossom opens out, 
unfolds — organic development); entoirren (to dis* 
entangle) ; cnttDidEeltt (to develop). 

7. ®Ut in a few verbal compounds with a reflex- 
ive pronoun approaches very near in sense to the 
prefix le (?. t;.) : e. gr., bcfd^Iiej^en and fid^ entfc^Iiefeen 
(to revolve) ; fid^ befinnen and fid^ entfinnen (to recall 
to mind). Applying our principles, we can most 
generally detect the diflference: e. gr., befd^lic^en 
by means of the prefix le implies that the whole 

*) (Sutbecfen, to TmcoYer, is not now in current use, although 
there can be no doubt of its meaning here. In Hebrew we have 
pit^ '^hy* in the liSX dvdavpe Tug Kvijfiag, Qf. discover in Eng- 
lish for uncover. 
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ground is gone over and a more deliberate con-, 
elusion is made ; fid^ entfd^Itegen points rather to a 
former state of nncertaiiity and a transition, slow 
or rapid, into a state of resolution. 

8. In a few words ettt may possibly have arisen 
by mistake for tin or in : e. gr., Snl^It (contents, for 
©ittl^lt ; cf. ©infal^rt and Snfa()rt, a driving-way in- 
to) corresponds to entl^Iten. Cannot the notion of 
surrounding (4) explain the eilt of entl^Iten ? or may 
it not refer to removal? (4): e. gr., cf.^ SSie t)iel pit 
ba^ ®cfafe? i. e., how much can you pour into it? 
with tpic l)icl cntplt bog ®efafe, i. e., how much can 
you pour out of it? where Iplten and cntplten 
mean the same thing from different points of view. 



^toeseii (separable prefix). 

L This prefix expresses opposition; with verbs 
of motion it expresses often mutual motion, which 
will, if prolonged, lead to a meeting: e. g., cinem 
Slnfommenben entgcgcneilcn, ^^laufcn, -reifcn, ^reiten, 
s'Sietjen, s^fd^iffen (to hasten, run, travel, ride, march, 
embark, to meet one coming, i. e., in order to meet 
one earlier. 

2. The motion, on one or both sides, may be of 
emotion, or desire, or thought: e. g., "id^ Ucrfpred^e 
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eg," ricf cr il^r cntgcgen ("I promise," he cried to 
her, i. e,y so that the utterance is directed to her as 
she was coming toward him ; c/., id^ rief il^r na^, i. c, 
as she was going off or away) ; er beuft unb em^jflnbet 
ben Seuten entgegen (his thoughts and feelings run 
counter to those of the people). 

3. The movement may be friendly or hostile, 
and one side may be stationary, e. gr., bte Siid^ter 
jciflten \i6) fel^r cntgcgcnfommenb (the magistrates 
showed themselves very accommodating) ; cntgcgen^ 
ftoben \vij ju 9io6 bic bcibeit Slitter (both the knights 
rushed on their horses for each other) ; ber SKitller 
fefete bem Strom einen S)ainm entgegen (the miller set 
a dam against the stream.) 



@Y (inseparable prefix), 

1. The original meaning of tt is from within md^ 
e. gr., bie Setter ^xpxt^t ben aBeirt (the wine-press 
presses out the wine). 

2. As no direction is indicated in the original 
sense, ef may take the notion of up, otUy/orth, doion, 
etc., as may be suggested by the verb with which 
it is compounded: e. gr., erbauen (to build up); er** 
jiel^cn (to raise up) ; erf iiCen (to fill up) ; erfinben (to 
find out, to invent) ; crgiefeen (to pour forth or out) ; 
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ctfd^cincn (to shine forth to view) ; crgriinbctt (to go 
down to the bottom of) ; cf.^ in English, a in arise 
(to rise up). 

3. The notion of movement outward easily 
passes into the notion of coming into a state^ a be- 
coming or beginning: e. gr., tttiHid^m, crblfl^tt, crbcbctt 
(to come into a state of waking, blooming, tremb- 
ling) ; crblinben, crfalten, crfranfen (to become blind, 
cold, ill). Adjectives with toerben di£fer from ad- 
jective-compounds with tt in that the latter retain 
the original meaning of ety and figure the state or 
condition as arising from inner causes or effects : 
e. g.y &atmu^papkt, in @aurc oetaud^t, toixb xott) (lit- 
mus-paper, dipped in an acid, becomes red). We 
could not say bad SafmuS^opicr errdtl^t, but we say 
bag SKabd^en err8tf)ctc t)or ©^am (the girl blushed 
for shame); bie garbeit toerbctt tit bcr SBafd^e blafe 
(the colors fade in the wash), but ber SSerbred^er er^^ 
btagt Dor ©d^rccf (the criminal turns pale for fear) ; 
bag SScttcr tPtrb fait (the weather is getting cold), 
but bie fiicbe bed greuitbed crfaltct (the love of the 
friend grows cold). In elevated and poetical style, 
which deUghts to present the objective in a sub- 
jective form, to personify the impersonal, and to 
animate the inanimate, we find the compounds 
with e? where, in common prose, we should have 
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the adjective with toerbch : e. g.^ SSte mand^e SRof im 
%ffai errdt^t ungefel^'n ! (how many a rose in the 
dale blushes unseen!) ; erfd^eint S(urora p(5^Ud^ in ber 
ma fie ^r crrdtl^nben Suft (Aurora suddenly appears 
in the air flushing red around her). 

4 A step further pictures the motion as transit 
ttOTiy not spontaneous, but dependent, into a state. 
These words, like those in tUt (q» v.) point to a 
former condition, and are frequentiy inchoatiye in 
sense : e. gr., er!&Iten, ermuben, ertofirmen (to cool, to 
tire, to warm); cf. awake in English (ertoedcn). If 
progress or completion of the inchoative in ef is 
thought of, feet takes the place of ef : e. g., fid^ t)6r« 
f alten (to catch cold ; a colloquial phrase) implies 
more than fid^ er!a(ten. If some compounds in rt 
mean very neiarly the same with some compounds 
in lirt (q* v.)y it is to be attributed to the confusion 
of earlier dialects and to their influence on Mod- 
em High German; but even in erl5fd^en and ))er« 
ISfd^en (to extinguish) the former points more to 
the beginning, and the latter to the completion of 
the action. 

6. The motion may be conceived of as proceed- 
ing, resulting from the action of the verb, as reach- 
ing a purpose, or obtaining a thing aimed at, or to 
bring to completion that which is begun. This 
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sense is usually found in connection with a per- 
sonal object or a personal subject: e. g., (Sinen 
crretten, crna^rctt, ermal^ttcn (to rescue, nourish, 
admonish one); Sincm etoaS criauben, crftflrcn, tx^ 
f^d^Ien) to permit, declare, tell something to one) ; 
id^ ergrcifc, crreid^c, crfinbc, 'crfaufc tttoa^ (I seize, 
reach, invent, purchase something); and also, to 
Hi in the way indicated by the verbal stem : e. g., 
erbold^en, erbroffeln, crbriidten, crfrieren, er^cingcn, er^* 
Icgen, ermorben, crfaufcn, erfc^iefeen, erfd^tagen, erfteci^ett, 
crtrinlctt, ertflbten, crtoiirgcn, etc. 



@t (suffix). 

1. Of various origins; attached to verb stems, it 
denotes the agerU: e. gr., (Sd^neiber (cutter, tailor); 
Sctircr (teacher), etc. 

2. Attached to names of places and countries, it 
denotes origin or home: e. g,, hamburger (a citizen 
of Hamburg) ; ©d^toeijcr (Swiss). 

3. It may, related to (1), denote an instrument: 
e. gr., S5o^rcr (auger) ; Scud^tcr (candlestick). 

4 It forms names of male persons and male 
animals: e. gr., SBitttoer (widower); Xauber (cock- 
pigeon) ; ^ater (tom-cat). 

5. From numerals are formed (a) names of 
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orders in arithmetic : 6. y., @iner, S^^^^^y ^unbcrtcr, 
Saufenber (the order of units, tens, hundreds, thou- 
sands) ; (bj nouns expressing age : e. g.y eitt ^d^t^ 
jiger (an octogenarian) ; (cj nouns signifying some 
denomination of money in coins : e. gr., eitt QwtkXf 
3)reier, ©ed^fer (a piece of two, three, six kreutzers). 



6rri (suffix), v. el. 
@m (suffix), V. m. 
Ifa^ (suffix). 

L Original signification from the noun %a6) 
(compartment), as in eine jttJiefad^e*) §B^tc, in Gen. 
xxiii ; 17 (a double cave), which has two compart- 
ments, forming one whole. In general, fa^ is 
attached to definite or indefijiite numerals, and de- 
notes the number of homogeneous units con- 
sidered as a whole. It does not denote siwcesaive 
repetition^ like the adverb ntol or the adjective-ter- 
mination mXv^ as, e. g.y biefe $offe ift bereitS 120 
mat aufgcfiitirt toorbcn, or t|at cine 120matigc Stuffu^* 
rung erlebt (this farce has been played one hundred 
and twenty times in succession, or, has lived to 
have its one hundred and twentieth exhibition), 

*) The more modem word is ^iQetfac!^ 
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V. ntal ; but numeral adjectives and adverbs in fai| 
express the notion of presence, in mind or in fact, 
cU the same iime^ of what is indicated in the first of 
the compound. Compounds with filttg have the 
same general sense, but they differ &om those in 
foil in calling special attention to the differeivoe of 
what is gathered up in one whole ; f ti| denotes the 
quantity, f ilttlb the quality ; f ai| gives the number 
of like individual things considered as a whole; 
filttO gives the relation of like things to each 
other, grouped into a whole ; f ti| is specific, filHl^ 
generic: e. gr., cinfad^ (quantity, as one); cinffilttg 
(quality, as, simple, silly); manifold misfortunes 
(t)ictfad^c Ungludfefatte) may be the same, or may be 
different in kind (t)telf&(tige UngludE^faQe) ; if a 
person's house has bnmt down mimy times, he 
may be said to have suffered multiplied loss (t)tel^ 
fac^cn ©d^abcn) ; but if his harvests are destroyed 
by rains, his merchandise lost by shipwreck, his 
cattle swept away by pestilence, he may be said to 
suffer tjtelfattigcn ©d^aben. 

2. In accordance with the distinction given 
Above, we may understand why fo^ is customary 
in compounds with smaller definite numerals, and 
why filtio is quite common with large numerals 
standing for some indefinitely great number : ^ g.^ 
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ber breifad^c ^abcn toirb nid^t fo fd^ncH jcrreij^cit (the 
triple thread will not break so quickly); taufenb* 
fattigcr Siften reid^ (rich in thousandfold artifices). 

3. The distinctions above-made are modem. In 
the older speech, and sometimes now in elevated, 
solemn style, there seems to be no difference in 
the use of these forms: e. gr., in Gen. iy:24, "If 
Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech 
seventy and sevenfold", Luther translates, ^ain foQ 
fieben 2RaI gcro^en tocrbcn, aber Santed^ fiebcn unb 
fiebenjtg 3Jtal; in Mendelssohn's version we find 
ficbcnf SItig iinb ficbcnunbficb jigfaltig ; in Zunz's ver- 
sion, ficbenfad^ unb fiebenunbfiebjigfad^. Zunz follows 
the modem style, in which fg^ after numerals is 
more usuaL 

4 The sufiSx fntt belongs to poetry ; f alti0» with- 
out umlaut, is found only in mannigfaltig and brei^ 
faltig, and their derivatives. They do not differ 
from filtig in meaning. 



ga(ttg [faft, fatttn] (suffix), v. fai|. 
ffmrt (separable prefix). 

L The original sense of fort is movement in 
space forward and atcay from the point of depart-: 
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ure : e. y., er ift tangft f ortgcgangcn (he went away 
long ago). 

2. The notion of forward movement may be so 
connected with the point of departure, that fott 
may signify remaining and persisting in what is h^ 
gun, refusal to vnthdraw from a state or to patise in 
an actioUj continuing the adiion of the verb: e. g., cr 
fd^ricb ru^ig fort o^nc fid^ ftfircn ju laffcn (he cahnly 
wrote on, without permitting himself to be dis- 
turbed) ; cr brad^tc ba^ ©c^iff burc^ SRubcrn fort (he 
got the ship on by rowing). 

3. The removal may be figured as by means of 
the action of the verb: e. gr;, bie SRutter tiifetc bic 
©d^merjen fort (the mother kissed away the pains). 

4 fjutt, ettt, ^i% and Men (q. v. omnia), all signify 
removal, but ettt signifies removal to a distance 
from the interior of a space ; l|itt signifies motion 
from one point through space to or toward another 
point opposite ; Meg signifies simply removal from 
a point, without the notion of continuance which 
lies in fott ; IllCg signifies the termimbs a quo, and 
fott the Wminus ad quern in many constructions, 
but in forms denoting mere movement, as in (1), 
llieil and fott differ but little; cf ®cf) fort, or toegl 
(go away, t. e., from me) ; ge^ I|in ! (go away, i, e., to 
him). In the cases in which compounds with fott 
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or lueg may be interchanged, the compounds with 
fott snit better the higher style, as being more 
noble and dignified. 



@e (inseparable prefix). 

1. The most probable meaning of ge is together^ 
unixmy and this is its force in a few verbs : e. g.^ 
f riercit (to be cold) ; gcfriercn (to become ice, to con- 
geal) ; rintten (to run) ; gcrittitenr sufammenrinnen (to 
run together, to curdle) ; tcitcn (to conduct) ; gelciteit 
(to accompany) ; I^Sren (to hear) ; gct}6ren (to unite 
in hearing, i. e., when the master calls, hence, to 
belong to) ; fallen (to fall) ; gef alien (to fall together, 
L 6., as one would wish, hence, to please). 

2. The sense is not discernible in many verbal 
forms, as ge is the weakest and most uncertain of 
all the particles as to its force and intention. In 
some forms its only intention seems to be to 
change the meaning of the stem : e. 9., braud^en (to 
need) ; gebrauci^en (to employ) ; bieten (to oflfer) ; ge^ 
bieten (to command) ; fte^en (to stand) ; ge|tef)cn (to 
confess), where the neocua is lost. In other forms 
ge has entirely lost all force, as in gebett}en (to 
thrive), gcncfcn (to recover), gcnie^en (to enjoy). 
Compare with this weakness of ge its omission (as 
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of no importance) in getDorben in the formation of 
the passive voice, and compare fomnten, etc, for 
gefommen, etc., in colloquial style or in the dialects. 
In Anglo-Saxon ge could be prefixed to any part of 
the verb without appreciably affecting the sense,*) 
and it seems to have vanished from mneteenth 
century English entirely. 

3. @e with nouns has many meanings, showing 
the Tincertainty of its original significatioi^ but the 
notion of companionshipj union, is found in forms 
derived from verbal stems, and from a few nouns ; 
c gr., ©efpieic (play-mate) ; ©effi^rtc (companion) ; ®e* 
l^utfe (assistant); ©efd^tutfter (brothers and sisters). 

4 The notion of union produces collective nouns : 
e. g., @eftrdud^, ©etv&ffcr, ©ebufci^, ®ecouxm (shrubs, 
waters, bushes, worms). 

5. The notion of being together may, from verbal 
stems (nearly all are so) pass into nouns represent- 
ing the action or state as multiplied^ strengthened^ 
repeated, or continuing: e. g., SSeld^ ein ©er&ufd^! 
toddf ein ©egader! n^eld^ cin ©equief! n^cld^ ein @^ 
quader ! (what a noise ! what a cackling ! what a 
squeaking! what a quacking! all eternally and 
evermore repeated!). The plural is unusual with 
these forms, since they mostly are abstract, but if 

*) Skeat's Etymological Dictionary, sub Y. 
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the vowel of the root is capable of taking the nm- 
laut, concrete nouns may be formed, which may 
have the plural: e. gr., c/*., btt^ etoigc ©efc^toa^e unb 
@c^aitfe (the everlasting chattering and quarreling), 
and aWcibc bic ungciftlid^en, lofen ©cfd^toa^c unb ®c* 
SSnfc — ^L Tim. vi : 20 (Avoid the profane, foul babb- 
lings and quarrels); bic Dcrfd^icbcnen ®craufd^c finb 
ba§ ©eraufd^e ber ©eibcntleibcr, ba§ ®c[ci^arr bcr gufee, 
u. f. to, (the different noises are, the continual 
rustling of the silk dresses, the continual scraping 
of the feet, eta) If the umlaut is impossible, the 
concrete is sometimes distinguished from the ab- 
stract by the absence of a final e : e. gr., bad ©cl^eule, 
had ©efd^reie (the continual howling, the continual 
crying) are always abstract, whereas bad ©c^cul, bad 
©cfd^rei may also be concrete : e. gr., unter aden ®c^ 
ffcnkn tft had bed ©d^afald eind ber tptbcrlid^ften (of all 
howls that of the jackal is one of the most offen- 
sive). After some consonants (as 6, b, f, etc.) the e 
does not generally fall away, and in such cases the 
context and not the form gives the proper indica- 
tion, y. et for further, treatment 

6. The prefix occasionally points out what is 
^eded by the action, or what is the object of the 
action: e. gr., @e6ct, ©ebid^t, ©cfang, ®c6fiube, ®t^ 
m&lbe (prayer, poem, song, building, painting). 
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7. It may also denote the instrumeTd of the 
action : e. g., ©etocl^r, ®e6i§, Oerud^, ©efd^madE, ®c== 
x&ti) (gun, bridle-bit, smell, taste, utensil). 

8. In past participle forms from noun stems, it 
means provided with: e. gr., gel^firnt, gcftiefctt (homed, 
booted). V. ht 

9. The weak nature of ge is shown in its some- 
times losing its e before I, n, r : e. gr., ®tfld^ (Slaubc, 
gleid^, ®lieb, Onabc, grob. 



^egeit (inseparable prefix). 

1. This prefix expresses originally the situation 
of two bodies with their front sides exactly facing 
each other, from which situation motion may or 
may not follow. SBtliet adds to this notion that of 
ddimtt/y and pictures the one body as actively re- 
sisting the other, or, if one body is regarded as at 
rest, it pictures the opposite bc^y as approaching 
taith resistanoe. Hence, it results that toilier often 
implies disindination or even hostility , while fttgeit 
may express friendliness of disposition : e. gr., ®egen* 
fianb (something standing opposite, an object); 
SBiberftanb (actively standing opposite, resistance) ; 
gcgen bert 9Binb fegetti (to sail against the wind, i. e., 
in the direction from which the wind comes); 
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toibcr ben SBinb fcgein (to sail against the wind, L e., 
at the same time battling with the force of the 
wind which delays or drives back the ship). All 
things which are Jnx^tt one another are also oegCIt 
one another, but not vice versa; gegClt is generic : 
e. gr., two armies fight tpiber or gcgett each other. 
SBibtt) however, as a separate preposition, belongs 
to the choice speech of literature, and hardly ever 
occurs in the daily speech of social life. 

2. In accordance with the definition above-given, 
UegOt may be rendered by courder, opposite^ in turn^ 
coTdrary^ anti-, eta, in composition with nouns, and 
with a few, generally technical, verbs : eg., @egen= 
gcfdjenf (a present in return) ; ®egcngift (antidote) ; 
®cgcnmu§!et (antagonist muscle) ; gegenmimrcn 
(to countermine); gegenjctd^nen ({ontrafigntren, to 
countersign.) 

@eg(itttli(t (separable prefix;* 

L This prefix, in a separable form, takes the 
place of oegen (q> v.), ^^^ differs from oegen in 
being more emphatic. The opposition may be 
real or figurative, friendly or hostile {v. (tttftrgeil) : 
e. gr., bag ^au5 liegt unferem ^aufe gegcniiber (the 
house lies opposite our house); matt fteUe fie mir 
gegenitber I (Let them be placed before me !) 
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Qemaft (suffix). 

This snffix (found also as a separate word), 
differs from the suffix maffigy and the suffix |aft 
(q. v.). @(flta^ signifies that the quality is in con- 
formity with the nature and relations of the word 
which it qualifies. SRS^tg (not found alone, but 
like laft forming parasynthetic compounds) de< 
scribes the thing as it isy not as it mvst he (oestfift), 
in accordance with its ordinary modes of being 
and appearance. |^aft (q- v.), when synonymous 
with these two, generally referring to animate beings 
or things regarded as more or less animate, signi- 
fies, not as the thing is (ntagig) or must or should 
be (||eilli§), but as having in iiadf the vxxy arid 
manner of the noun qualified. It will then appear 
that |aft or 1ltii|i|| may often be used indifferently 
in about the same general sense, and so may atlijl 
(q, V.) and il^nfi^ be counted along with them : e. g,y 
bic garbung bc8 Kududfe ift fperbcrmfifeig, ober fpcrber* 
I;aft, ober f))crbcrartig (the color of the cuckoo is as 
the sparrow-hawk's is, or such as the sparrow- 
hawk has, or of the kind which the sparrow-hawk 
has) ; fperbergent&g would not be appropriate here 
•^ as that of the sparrow-hawk must be. One may 
say of the voice of a prima donna, or of a violin : 
they have a flute-like sound (fie flingcn flStcnartig), 
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bnt not ftStengcmag; but we may say of a piece of 
music composed expressly for the flute, that it is 
fldtengenta^ In s}>eakmg of the Prussians in the 
war of 1866, some one has compared their swift- 
ness of movement to that of the ape (affcnartige 
©efd^tvtnbtgtett); the writer may equally well have 
used affemnagtg or affen^ft, but not affengcm&g, 
which last can be used only of beings which are 
really to be numbered among apes. If a U. S. 
Minister is appointed to Germany we expect him 
to have a residence (eine mtntftergemage SBo^nung) 
and to maintain a dignity (eine mtniftergemdge 
SBurbe) conformable to the requirements of his 
position; i^ however, the minister's cook should 
comport himself as his master (fid^ mtntftert)aft ge- 
barren), or exhibit a ministerial dignity (cine miniftef 
m&gige SBfirbe jur @^au tragen), the cook would be 
ridiouloua Compare : @ie ^atte bai Jlinbcr^ftc, boA 
^nbemtagige iCjrc;^ SBefend abgelegt o^ne bai rein 
^inbergcmfifec ju t)crlicren. 

2. Forms in Qti^tll are the commonest In many, 
the difference between %mii and lltJi{|i( almost dis- 
appears: €. gr., dttoa^ ge^t programmgcmftfe, or pro* 
grammm&gtg (a thing goes according to the pro- 
gram, i. e., as the program had to be, or, as it was : 
an immaterial difference). In such cases, and 
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there are many, the forms in QtapH prevail, and 
the forms in gemaft are nncommon : e. gr., regc(m&^tg, 
and not regelgetna^ 



§«lft [^ftig], (suffix). 

1. The original meaning of |aft is united tvith, 
fixed iuy "sticking to*\ what the simple stem names, 
and this meaning is found with more or less 
strength in compounds with verbs, nouns, and ad- 
jectives. The only adjectives so formed are ho^ 
fyift, franf^aft, lua^rl^aft, ledertiaft Cf. hard (ill) with 
fronf ^ft (diseased, morbid) ; b6fe (bad) with bo^^aft 
(badness inherent in, bad from inclination and 
habit, malignant); ledEer (dainty) with lederfiaft 
(dainty by habit, or rather "chop-licking", licker- 
ish, in the habit of getting enthusiastic over good 
things to eat). 

2. From the illustrations in (1) it is seen that 
|aft expresses something permanent, fixed, habitual 
As external belongings are mostly subject to 
change, it hence results that |aft has largely a svh' 
jective character : it frequently has to do with the 
character of an a/stion rather than with the nature 
of an object In this respect |aft comes near in 
power to if^ and fam (q^ v.) which express indino' 
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tion to an act, and stands opposed to fi^ (q, v.) 
which never expresses inclination to an act, but 
represents the toay and manner of an action object- 
ivdy. On account of the subjective character of 
|aft it so frequently qualifies persons, the doers of 
actions {v. gemal) : e. gr., emftl^aft ift bie ^crfon, crnft* 
lid^ bic ©trafe; gtaub^aft ift ber red^tfd^affene 9Kann, 
glau&tid^ bie SBcgcbcnl^eit ; c/., likewise, funbl^aft, 
mcifterl^aft, fc^red^aft, lafterl^aft, fd^abt)Qft, I)er5f)aft, 
with fitnblid^, meifterlidE), fd^rcdtic^, ISftcrlid^, fd^ablid^, 
l^crjtid^. If we compare |aft with fam and if^ as to 
subjective strength, we find |aft more inclined than 
these two sufi^es to qualify an action : e. gr., eiit 
fd^mcid^tcrifd(cr, gleifencrifrfier SWenfd^ (a flattering, 
hypocritical fellow ; not fd)meicf)ett)aftcr) ; cin tugenb^^ 
fames SRabdEien (tugenb!^aftc§ also; for difference 
V. font) ; ein frfuneid^ett^afteS ©d^reiBcn*) (better sense 
than fc!)meid^Ierifd^eS ©d^reiben, v. if^); eine tugenb* 
l^afte (not tugenbfame) Siebe. 

3. Hence, in general, we should look into the 
inner constitution of things or acts or qualities to 
which |aft is suffixed, to find and feel its real 
power. The expressions of that inner force may 

*) (Sin fd^meic^ell^afted ©d^reiben conveys a just recognition, 
honorable to both ; ein fd^mcid^tcrifc^ed ©c^reiben, by one that 
wants something, e. g^., a favor ; dishonorable to one. 
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appear on the surface, bat only as indications of 
its presence and activity, not as final expressions 
in and of themselves : e. gr., ntannl^aft (manly, i. e., 
in firmness of mind and strength of soul). Com- 
pare with mdnnlid^ (manly, t. e., that which distin- 
guishes a man from a woman, child, or youth, as 
cine mannlid^c ©timmc, (a man's voice); cin el^ren* 
lifter Wttn^d^ is one whose words and actions pro- 
ceed from the conception of honor firmly fixed in 
him ; ttjxbax (v. ka?) would mean bearing an honor- 
able reputation; el^rf am {v. ffun) would refer to 
character founded by nature on honor, and deserv- 
ing it; e^rlid^ {v. fi^) would refer to a person in 
business dealings as acting with business integrity. 
4 Compare the following and note the termina- 
tions : bte 3Rat\^ fiub affenortige Si^iere (the Lemurs 
are animals of the monkey-tribe; where arttg in- 
dicates such likeness as to place the objects under 
the same genus); bie ^ottcntottcn finb offenSfinltd^ 
SKenfd^tt (the Hottentots are ape-like men; where 
fi^itUd) indicates passing likeness, without meaning, 
external simply; fdrmig would mean more than 
&{)n(id^ : it would include the whole form) ; bte @id^ 
]^6rnd)cn befi^n tttm^' ?lffenl^fte8 (the squirrels 
possess something of the monkey; where |aft im- 
plies internal disposition, here, disposing to play- 



fulness) ; ^rr @mit^ tft eiit affiger ^rl (Mr. Smith 
is a monkey of a fellow ; where ig {q v.) implies 
external conditions : here, imitating the antics of a 
monkey). V. atttg. 

5. Adjectives in |aft take the form of |aftt| be- 
fore Irit: e- ?., ©etoiffcnl^aftigfcit, (Sfctl^aftigleit, etc. 
Very few, as Iet6^fttg, retain the termination tg 
even as 'adjectivesy but it is generally retained to 
form the adverb, V. I(i8> suffix. 



I^ett (suffix). 

L This suffix signifies stale or qucilUy. It is 
attached to a few personal nouns to signify the 
nctJturey being, or condUion of the person : e. gr., ®ott* 
l^cit, Sinb^it, 3;i^or^it (godhead, childhood, folly). 
' 2. It may point out the personal object itsdf: e. gr., 
bie l^etbnif^n ©ott^tten (the heathen divinities). 

3. It may denote the bodt/y collection of what is 
contained in the stem: e. g., bic ©cifiltd^fcit (the 
clergy); S^riftcnl)eit (Christendom), ^ibcn^it, for 
heathendom, is not permissible, as we cannot well 
speak of the body of heathens ; ^etbcnfd^af t, though 
used, is also objectionable ; v. f ^ft 
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2. ^ett forms abstract nouns from adjectives and 
past participle forms (v. c, suffix) : e. gr., ©Unb^eit, 
S!tug]^eit, Sll&crn^eit, ®rgcbcn^eit, ®efofet^cit (blind- 
ness, prudence, silliness, devotion, composedness). 
These are very numerous. 

3. A few of these abstract nouns become con- 
crete : e. gr., eiitc glitffigleit, cine Sfcinigfeit, ^oftbar* 
leitcn (a fluid, a trifle, jewels). F. igWt sti£ t 

4. ^rit becomes leit after adjectives ending in 
bar, ig, tid^, fam, and generally after er and el, 
though usage with er and el wavers : c gr., Softbar^^ 
feit, gWffigfcit, ©eiftlic^feit, einfamfeit, Uebetfeit (but 
©unfel^eit), Sitterfeit (but ©ie^er^eit), SDiifterteit or 
3)ufter^eit There seems to be a tendency in such 
double forms to make the ((it-words concrete and 
the l^ett-words abstract. 



^rr (separable prefix). 

1. §et signifies motion from a plo/ce toward that 
plaoe in which tJie speaker is, or where he transports 
himself in thought, opposed to |in {q, v.) If a 
person is on the sea-coast, he may say, ber 333inb 
fommt t)on bcr ®ee ^cr, or, bet SBinb nje^t uad^ ber See 
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\)\n (the wind comes from the sea, or the wind 
blows toward the sea). If the person is on the 
sea, he may say, ber 3Btnb tpel^t i)om Sanbc I)€r, or, 
nad^ bent Sanbe ^tn. The motion of |et may be re- 
garded as through space or time, and the point 
from which the motion proceeds may be added : 
e. gr., cr fd^aHt au8 bcm SSalbe. t)er, or, Don ?ttter^ ^cr 
(it sounds to us from the wood, or, from the olden 
times). 

2. Sometimes the whole space mentioned is 
represented as filled by that which moves : e. g.y 
ber 9?uf brang burd^ ba^ ganjc 8anb bi^ jju meincr @in== 
f amfeit ]^er (the cry pervaded the whole country and 
pressed into my soUtude). 

3. The motion may be represented as caused by 
littr : e. gr., \6) Jptnltc ben Slellner fy:r (I beckoned the 
waiter to approach.) 

4 As |tn may denote disappearance, ceasing to 
exist {cf. I(infci^etben, to die), so |ct may denote caus- 
ing to he present in a proper manner ^ being in tlie 
original (yrder: e. gr., ate fie haS griit)ftft(i ]^ergerid£)tet, 
etc. (when she had prepared the breakfast, etc.); 
er ift l^ergefteHt (he is restored to health) ; bie grau 
^jriigclte rafd> bie Orbnung l^er (the woman quickly 
beat up a state of order, i. e., get order by vigor- 
ously thrashing the offenders). 
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5. The notion of motion throughdtU passes into 
the notion that what is gone through is a perform- 
ance for the hearer, is performed as motion only, 
u e.y is a medianicdly spiritless performance, wholly 
completed as a perfunctory task : e. gr., ber ^na6e 
ja^Ite c§ an ben gingcm ^er (the boy told it off on 
his fingers); ber Settler leierte feinc Stage tjer (the 
bef^ar whined out his complaint). Cf. l^erbeten, 
l^rfagen, l^rfingen. 

6. Sometimes the notion of motion passes into 
that of special attention directed to something as the 
main point: a construction quite frequent when |(y 
is associated with unt, t)ory l^tnter, or neben : e. g., ber 
^unb lief ncben bcm SBagen l^er (the dog ran by the 
side of the coach); er fag betm S5ntgdmQ{)(e, bie 
Sittter urn xi)\l tier (he sat at the king's banquet, 
with the knights around him). After l^inter, |er 
may denote following, or ardent pursuit: e. g,, er 
fprtngt tote etn Scrgb^unb bal^tnter l^er (he leaps after 
like a hunting-dog). 

7. The local sense sometimes passes into that of 
origin, cattse, ground, motive, out of which some- 
thing proceeds: c g., I^erfd^reiben (to date from); 
l^errfll^rcn (to proceed from) ; ^erf oramen (to originate 
in or from) ; l^erf tammen (to descend from). 
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^mi, V. at. 
^txM, V. an. 

^ttwi, V. mi. 
^ttiti, V. id. 

^ttUn, V. iitt. 
^ttnm, V. tun. 
^entittor, v. ttntcr. 
^mmr, v. tmr. 

$m (separable prefix). 

1« Meaning opposed to |et (?• v.\ moving from 
the speaker toward some point mentioned or not: 
e. g.y er get)t jum ^5nig f)xn (he goes to the king). 
v. tuif fort, to8, teeg. like |et, it may be used with 
all verbs of motion: e. g., l^ingel^en, l^tnlaitfen, eta, 
or elliptically, l^in[flcl^cn] Idnncn, l^intooUen, etc., or, 
in the sense of )ia|itit or m^tt (?• v.\ as l^inbonnern, 
l^inbraufcn, l^inftflrmcn, etc. 

2. If the place to which motion is directed is 
not mentioned, gravity may be supposed to deter- 
mine it; hence, dotvn to the ground: e. gr., bet ^olif 
l^ttc fid^ auf cincn jpolftcrt^ron Itingciporfen (the 
caliph had cast himself down on a cushioned 
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throne). Gf. l^inftredEen, ^infinfcn (to stretch on the 
ground, to sink to the ground) ; ha^ ^infaHeti (epi- 
lepsy); cin Slad^er bcr Ijingemorbctcu greit)€it (an 
avenger of murdered freedom); fc^en ©ie fid^ l^iii! 
(sit down!). Also, figuratively: e. gr., Ijinrebcrt (to 
talk at random). 

3. The motion may be regarded as stretching 
itself over or through a space or time without 
respect to a definite limit : e. gr., ber SBeg gcl)t burd), 
ober fiber 6tut)enbe SBiefcit l^in (the road stretches 
away through, or over, blooming meadows) ; er \af) 
grobe Dor fid) l)in (he looked straight before himself, 
i. 6., so that his sight, at first local, stretched away 
over what lay immediately before himself) ; ic^ (e&c 
f)ier ganj angene^m i)in (I live on here quite 
pleasantly). 

4 In the temporal sense, |tn often implies (a) 
shw and endless extent: e. gr., bie Unterfud^iing jog fic^ 
enblog ^itl (the investigation was endlessly pro* 
longed) ; or (6) a sloWy gradtud process, being thus 
distinguished from titr iq. v.), which denotes rapid- 
ity: e. g.f compare 9Bie bie Qdt uergcf)t! (how time 
flies !) ; id^ i)erbringe htn Xag in angeitel)mer ©cfcIIfd^Qft 
(I pass the day in pleasant company), with id) ipeife 
nid^t toie id^ bie Qdt l^inbringen foil (I do not know 
how I am to "kill" time). C/, t)infci^ma(^ten (to 



pine away) ; l^infcl^mcljcn (to melt slowly away) ; l^in* 
toeKcn (to wither away gradually); l^inftcrben (to 
linger in dying) ; or, (c) painful, miserable corUinvance 
of life, which is gradually approaching dissolution: 
c gr., \i) IjaOe cinen %^% nad^ bem anbcm in ber 9Ser* 
broffentieit l^ingelebt (I have reluctantly lived on 
one day after the other, t. e., hoping for an early 
departure). 

5. The indefinite limit is unknown; |tn may, 
therefore, refer to departure beyondy on the other 
side: e. g., bu Xovt\i I)inge]^en, tpo lein %ac^ vxz^x fd^einet 
(thou 'wilt depart hence where day no longer 
shines). 

6. The factitive sense easily follows: e. gr., cr 
boftcrt, obcr quacffalbert fid^ I)itt (he kills himself by 
quackery) ; er rid^tet ben Ucbcltl^ater mit ®ift I)in (he 
executes the malefactor with poison). Cf \)xnvxox^ 
ben, I)innie^eln, l^infd^Iad^ten, l^ingebcn, I)inopfern, etc. 

7. In accordance with the definition in (5) and 
(6), we easily distinguish its power from that of 
fort or tll(g (?• v.). ^vx expresses irremedioMe loss: 
e. g.y ber $unb ift fort, obcr toeg (the dog is gone, i. c, 
but will probably return) ; meine SRul^ ift I)itt * * * id^ 
finbe fie nimmer unb nimmer mel)r (my rest is gone 
* * * I shaU find it nevermore). 

8. ^iit stands sometimes in close relation to log 
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^^d }tt (?' ^0 • 1^89 however, points more to the be^ 
ginning^ |tll to the direction totvard the Tnarky and 311 
to a zecLUyus striving a/ter^ with unremitting^ inde- 
fatigable perseverance: c gr., auf cin^tct lo^^, ju-, l^iri^ 
gel^en, -fasten, ^^marfd^icrcn, *laufcn, etc.; fd^icfet loi^! 
(fire ! t. e.y hold back your shot no longer, begin to 
fire!); fd^ic^t ju! (fire awayl t. c, zealously, and do 
not cease until you have hit the mark) ; 9?im fd^icgt 
nur I)in, ba§ c8 aHc iDirb ! — Goethe's Egmont, 1, 1. 
(Well, fire away, and have done with it!) 



§vMmh ^- imS. 
#iitriii, t7. tin. 
^tmtteker, v. nicker, 
^infiltf , t;. iter, 
^innni, v. nm. 
I^innnter, v. nnter. 
I^inmei, t?. met. 
#inatt, V. an. 
I^intrr (inseparable prefix). 

1. I^inter implies local relation to the rear of a 
body, behind: opposed to fear (?• v.) In this sense 
it is compounded with nouns mostly : e. gr., ^tnter^' 
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t^fe (back-door). It is not separable when nsed 
with verbs, in good style. In popukr language it 
is used separable for fitnunter, as applied to food, 
drink, etc. : e, gr., cr bringt nid^t^ mel^r I)inter (he can't 
swallow anything more). QC the vulgar l^intcr* 
fricgen, tiinterfd^tingcn, l^intcrfd^ludcn in the sense of 
to swallow. In the meaning of movement behind, 
l^interl^rgc^n {v. |tt) or l^intettangcl^cn is more usual 
than Ijintergel^n. 

2. In the sense ot behiruly rdinqtdsJied by death: 
e. g., cr l^at fcincn ®r6cn Did @clb l^intcrlaffcn (he has 
left his heirs much money) ; had l^interblicbenc 9Scr* 
mSgen (the property remaining behind). 

3. Behind, getting behind on/is back, secretly ^ some' 
times for evil purposes^ c jr., bcr JBotc l^intcrfirad^tc mir 
bte ^aS)n^t (the messenger secretly informed me 
of the news) ; l^intergel^en (to deceive, t. e., to get 
behind one's back, gain one's confidence by dis- 
simulation, and to use it to one's injury; even in 
the apparent bull @ic l^intergcl^n fid^ auf bic crftaum 
lid^fte 8lrt— Lessing) ; ba^ Untcrttef)mcn toirb l^inter* 
trieben (the undertaking is prevented). 



3d| [i^t, \m (suffix). 

1. This suffix, of various origins, forms nouns 
signifying /uUness, qtuintity, place of thick plants 
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grotffth: e. gr., 3)idEic^t (thicket); ©pftKd^t (slops); 
Sicifid^ or Slcifid^t (copse); 9Beibid^ or SBcibic^t 
(salictum, willow-grove) ; Sid^id^t (quercetum, oak- 
grove). The t is excrescent: cf, t in English, 
amidst, whilst, vulgar onaty ttmst (for once, twice). 

2. It forms adjectives from material nouns and 
specific names of things, which denote similarity 
tOy having a nature or qualities akin to what is 
mentioned in the .stem: e. gr., crbid^t, I)oIsid^t, 
fupfcrid)t, iDoUid^t, fteinid^t, etc. (earthly, woody, 
coppery, woolly, stony, etc.). It is mostly inclined 
to give the forniy cdtoTy or taste of the stem : e. g.y 
bcr ^ann lam mit cittern lattglid^tett ®efid^t an^ bent 
3tmmer — ^Immermann's SKund^l^aufett (the man came 
with a long face out of the room) ; f itgtid^ (slightly 
sweet); ein tooUid^ter §immel — Sanders (a fleecy 
sky) ; 6tid^t (rather oily). 

3. In opposition to til (?• v.) which expresses 
the actual, constituent material, U|t expresses 
something temporaly corporaly auperfwialy dependent 
on the semes; {g {q. v.)y on the other hand, is more 
determinate, less vague than ti|t* ^ g-f iDoQene 
Sleiber (clothfes of real wool) ; iDodige ©d^afe (woolly 
sheep, i. e., having wool); iDoHid^te^ SKilc^^aar 
(downy "fuzz" — ^American sense); eitte fatjige 
©uppe contains much, or too much salt; eine 
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faljid^tc ©itppc tastes of salt It is proper to re- 
mark that many forms.in t^t are obsolete or ob- 
solescent, and that forms in 10, or arttB, or Q^nltc^ 
have taken or are taking their place : e. gr., cine 
ftcinid^te ^rud^t is about the same as cine ftcmat(nlid^e 
grud^t, and fteinartig and j^oljartig are nearly the 
same as ftcintd^t and l^oljid^t ^odmdjt in Luther's 
Bible, Ley* xxi:20, is now generally printed 
]^6dEcrig. 

^* 3d|t is rarely appended to personal nouns: 
e. gr., t^Srid^t, narridjt ; cf. with these offid^t (very 

rare), - 
5. Mostly without umlaut ; exceptions : tl^drid^t, 

\)'6dai6)t 



dfi [tgett] (suffix). 

1. 3g is used to change any part of speech into 
an adjective, in order to form an attributive to a 
subject The suffix denotes the having, containing^ 
or possessing of the stem, as a Jioced quality. New 
adjectives may be formed at pleasure from any 
part of speech (except from verbs): e. g,, mad^tig, 
mafeig, DSttig, fonuig, barfiifeig, fanbig, beiBig, ftofeig, 
crgiebig, je^tg, niebrig, cinig, ber, bic, ba^ 3J?einige* 

2. The forms from adverbs (^cutig, balbig), from 
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preposiidons (poxiq^ U^ibrig), from numerals (einig, 
cin^ifl), and from pronouns (ber, bic, ba^ S^tigc) 
merely change the several parts of speech into 
adjectives. 

3. Forms from substantives (flfinftig, fpifeig, toat 
big), and from verbs (brummig, ffiumig, bcUcbig) de- 
note more exactly an active attribute or character- 
istic belonging to the word qualified, and shown 
by external, objective effects: e. g., tjcrbac^tig is 
not one who cherishes suspicion (argt.6 »), but 
one who excites or causes suspicion; l^ei^ means 
warm in itseU; ^ifeig, showing heat by violent 
passions or from an easily excitable mind (erne 
^i^igc 9?atur, tin Iiifetgcr Sfopf); gut is good in itself; 
g^tig, good in external characteristics, kind; fpi^ 
(sharp by nature); fpifeig (sharp by intention or 
purpose): cine fpifee Sfntoort (a sharp answer) shows 
no disposition in the mind of the subject: the 
sharpness may have been unintentional; erne 
fpi^igc ?tntoort (a keen retort) shows intention to 
wound, 

4 The use of the umlaut is inconsistent: e. ^., 
hirsffifeig, langarmig; ungtaubig, bcglaubtg(cn) ; tooU 
Ififtig, tjcrluftig ; unmut^ig, grofemiit^ig. "Where both 
forms occur in the same word, the umlauted form 
is generally to be preferred. 
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5. Some of these adjectiyes are really from Itd|) 
as shown in Middle High German forms: e. g., 
obcllid^ (abclifl); billid^ (biHig); unjalilHd^ (unjaijlig). 

V. % Irit e, \\^ 

6. The noun or adjective (a), by means of ig, 
often passes into the cauaaJtive verb: e. g., I^eiltgen 
(to make holy, to hallow) ; bef eftigen (to make firm, 
to fasten); beru{)tgen (to make quiet, to calm); 
Iraf ttgcn (to strengthen) ; reinigcn (to clean) ; or (6), 
the ig is inserted (as often in the Anglo-Saxon) 
without any special force. The only point aimed 
at seems to be to create more modem forms for 
ordinary every-day speech. The shorter forms 
belong more frequently to choice style : c/1 enbcn 
and enbtgen; Sngften and angfttgen; beglauben and 
begtaubigen; ftctnen and fteinigen; bccrben and ht^ 
crbigcn ; Dcrlunben and tjcrfilnbigen. Sometimes one 
form occurs more commonly in one sense than the 
other form: e. gr., befriebigen in the sense of to 
satisfy, to appease, is more usual than bcfricbcn ; 
or, (c), tg strengthens the meaning of the simple 
stem : e. gr., f cl^cn (to see) and bcfid^tigcn (to inspect) ; 
from fd^toad) (weak)— Maass, or from fd^tpcigcn (to 
be silent) — ^Meyer, we have bcfd^tuid^tigen (to quiet 
down); glud)t (flight) and t)crfluc^tigcn (to vola- 
tilize). 
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3it (inseparable prefix). 
1. Found chiefly in foreign words; in the few 
German derivatives it is mostly of emphatic force: 
e. gr., Snbrunft (fervor); Sngrimm (suppressed rage). 



3n (suffix). 

1. Forms feminine appellatives of persons and 
animals: c jr., Slaifcrtn, ®rafin; words in crcr and in 
c lose the last syllable: e. gr., ^auhcxev^ Qauimnf 
granjofc, gransBfin. Compare the English vixen = 
fyxen, from fox. 

2. 3n (ea) is colloquial and vulgar, attached to 
surnames. It is objectionable, and belongs to low 
life, and is obsolescent: c gr., bic grau 9)?uIIerin, 
bic ©diul^en, bic SBotfcn, or SBotfin, bic SBcdEcrin, for 
%xan 3»flIIcr, grau ©^utjc, grau SBotf, grou Seder. 

Snu, V. Bag. 

drea [icrea] (suffix). 

1. Bomance infinitive ending, attached to foreign 
stems: e. gr., regicrcn, ftubircn, marfd^ircn, fpajiercn, 
complimcntircn, Deprcn, Domircn, gcnircn. Very 
frequent in Old German, and, indeed, up to fifty 
years ago, but now belonging mostly to popular 
speech and not to choice siyle. 
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2. It occnrs with some natiye stems, the pur- 
pose seeming to be to make it plain that they are 
verbs : c gr., I^auficren, fd^attircn, ftoljicren, l^atbiercn, 
bud^ftabiren. Compare in English jeopardize^ which 
has been attacked by critics on the ground that 
the ending has no function, and that the verb 
jeopard serves us well enough. Jeopardize may be 
defended on the ground that ize is a specific verbal 
termination, and is one of the few remains of formal 
grammar in Modem English. For English hybrids, 
cf. starvaiiionj fiirtation^ enlightenmenty talkative^ and 
for words fearfully and wonderfully made see the 
technical language of medicine and of the physical 
sciences. 

3. 3tett is very popular in newspaper word-coin- 
age, and is frequently employed to germanize a 
strictly foreign verb: e. gr., the American-German 
verbs buQbofircn, fuflujircn. To "lynch", to "strike", 
seem generally to appear without tttit : e. g., gel^nd^t 
ttjcrbcn, geftrcift l^abcn. SBuQbofcn and fuHuEcn also 
would do equally as well as the longer forms. 



3fd) (8uff«). 
1. This suffix, of various origins, is added to 
proper and personal nouns to change the noun 
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notion into an adjective notion : e. g., ba§ fS&aUcn^ 
ftein'fd^c Sagcr (Wallenstein's camp); biebifd^, n&rrifc^, 
laufmannifd^ (thievish, foolish, commercial); espe- 
cially to forms in cr : e. y., molcrifd^, rebncrifd^, bic^= 
tcrifd^. Cf. even rcgncrifd^ (for regnifd^)- 

2. In verbal derivatives, and in forms derived 
from the names of places and countries, if^ de- 
notes adjectively what the snffix tt in the same 
forms denotes substantively, and signifies the toay 
and manner of being or doing^ a connection vrith^ a 
leUmging to: e. gr., j&nftfd^, netbifd| (quarrelsome, 
envious, t. e., in the manner of a 3&Hfer, a 9ieiber) ; 
berlintfd^, fpanifd^ (connected with, or belonging to 
Berlin^ Spaing in the same manner as a 93cr(iner, a 
©panter). Hence it happens that euphony or 
usage frequently mterchanges indeclinable adjeo- 
tives in tt and adjectives in if^ formed from the 
names of places : bcr @:5(mfcl^e (or S^dlncr) 3)om ; baS 
^aCifd^c SBaifcn^aui^ ; but bcr aRagbcburgcr 3)om; 
btc Seipjigcr SKeffc; SimOurflcr ^Sfe; hamburger 
SRaud^ffeifd^ ; SBraunfd^tociger SBurft; c/. also bcr tocffc^ 
))I)atifd^c ©d)infcn and 9lorbI)aufcr Sranntocin. 

3. With indeterminate nouns of places it may 
express descent from^ origin: e. gr., j^immltfd), l^fiHifd^; 
with the names of animals (rare) it means of tlie 
same nature as: e. gr., t^tcrifd], pnbifd^, fc^tDCtnifd^ 



4 The Greek ierinination -ncd^ (Latin -icns) has 
taken this form : e. g., logtfd^, ^^^ftf^j frtttfd|, poetifd^, 
lijrifd^, bramattfd^; but from bie SKuftf we have muft^ 
faltfd^, and from bie @rammati!, grammatifd^ and 
grammatifatifc^. 

6. In the language of low life (i)fd| is added to 
snmames to denote familiarity: e. g.^ bie 9?{e^erfd^e 
for grau SKe^er. The form is Low German (Olden- 
burg) Brunswick), and id objectionable. V. in. 

6. The suffix ij| (q, v.), forming derivatives more 
abstract in sense, or having more reference to ouir- 
ward or material characteristics, has most often 
fhingsy not persons, for its base ; whereas, {f^ rather 
denotes something more pet*8(mal and living. It 
has often, hence, the subjective import of indina-' 
tion to action, and some capacity in the eoxrcise of it^ 
thus differing in degree from fani (q> v.), whichi in 
such cases, implies more capacity than lies in \\fi^ : 
c g., crfinberifc^ (inventive) is less strong than er^ 
finbfam, and rebnerifd^ (rhetorical) is less strong 
than berebfant (eloquent). These suffixes differ 
from each other in the expression of mjoral qtudities^ 
in regard to which tfl| expresses something de/eo^ 
tive, and fani something praiaeivorthy : e. ^., c/.^ 
/^nftfd^, mitrrifd^, tfidEtfd^, berfditoenberifd^, bul^lerifd^ 
(quarrelsomei surly, maliciouSi prodigal, wanton) 
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with bulbfatn, friebfam, fparfam, fittfam (tolerant, 
peaceful, economical, modest). The tendency of 
tf^ to denote defective or odious qualities has 
caused the derivatiTes of SBet6, ^tnb, ^err, $of, and 
3)?ann to have a meaning not found in the older 
language: e. g., ^Ranntfd^e SSeiBer ftnb bent m&nnltd^en 
©efd^ted^t . e6enf jutuiber aid toeibtfd^e 3Ranner bent 
tneibltdien (mannish women are as repugnant to the 
male sex as womanish men are to the female); 
Saipl^aS trat je^t J^rrifd^ t)ert)or (Gaiphas now stepped 
imperiously forward). The good sense lies in IU| 
(q. V.) : e. g., finblid^, (child-like), tinbifd^ (childish), 
and with the other four after the same manner. 



3|l (suffix). 

1. This suffix forms a few masculine foreign 
words : c jr., SStoIinift, ^auaHerift (trooper). 



8ei (sufTix). 

1. Sei is attached to numerals and to a few in- 
definite pronouns, to signify kind, sort; the stem 
takes er before the suffix: e. g.y einerlei, jmanjigerlet, 
l^unbertcrlei, allertei, tjtclertei (of one, twenty, a 
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hundred, all, many kinds) ; jtoeierlei SBein (two sorts 
of wine) ; mit tnand^crlci SBaarcn (with many kinds 
of wares). 9((Icrf|anb is common for aUerlet, but 
mand^ertianb and ))ielerl^anb are obsolescent Forms 
in Iri and I)anb are indeclinable. 



Setn, V. djen. 
8er (suffix). 

1. This suffix, of late origin, doubtless arising 
from verbs in clu and substantives in cl, has given 
a few forms from other stems: e. g.^ ^au^kr (a 
cottager, ^fiu^Itng); 5^ifd)ler (a joiner, commoner 
than ^ifd^er, or the Swiss ^tfd§mad)cr). It has, in 
the latest forms, a disparaging force : e. ^., Sted^tlcr 
(pettifogger) ; cf. the newspaper words SBeinfiin ftlcr 
('4eg-artist" for professional pedestrian) and %tm^ 
))creujler (temperance-" crank "). 



m^ (suffix). 

1. This, said to be the most frequent of all 
suffixes, denotes likeness inform or nature, (xmform'- 
ity tvith or adaptedness to what is mentioned in the 
stem. Frequently with personal nouns, generally 
with umlaut: e. g., mannlid^, menfd^Ud^, rttterKd^, 
fiflttttd), tociblid^, t)atcrttd^, l^rrlic^ (after the nature, 
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or conformable to the character of a man, a human 
being, a knight, a god, a woman, a father, a lord, 
1. e., masculine, human, chivalrons, divine, womanly, 
paternal, mi^nifLcent). SU| with personal nouns 
often takes the place of tfd| (q* v.) in expressing 
the more general notion of proceeding frcym^ hdcmg^ 
ing to, or concerning, a person : e. gr., bie Idniglid^cit 
©taatctt (the royal states); ein furftlid^er 93efeI)I (a 
princely order, i, e., issued by a prince). Such ad- 
jectives differ somewhat from those in tf^ (?. v.) 
and from the genitive of the name : e. g., ber %n^ 
fprud^ eine^ ^5nig^ (the decision of a king) refers to 
a single act of the king, but cin f dnifllid^cr Slui^fprud^ 
refers to a special quality of that act as being 
appropriate to a person's character : in this case to 
him, as being a king; cf. bet S3efe^( ctnc;^ SSaterS and 
cin baterlid^er SBefc^L 

2. 8i^ is added to adjectives to express ^'mtZar- 
ity, nearness to; with words expressing color, and 
taste it acquires a diminutive force: e. g., firmlid^, 
ftcinlid^, fltSMid^, toeid^tic^ (visibly poor, petty, some- 
what coarse, rather soft); rSt^Iid^, btSuIid^, fiifefid^, 
f&uerlid^ (reddish, bluish, sweetish, sourish.) 

3. 8t^ is appended to verbal substantives and to 
common nouns denoting things, to denote the 
manner of an action or condition; the signification 
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is, hence, of an adverbial character : e. g.y fiinfttid^, 
bilbUd^, munbltd^, ^tj^tid^, 6ud^fta6tid^ (aridficial, figur- 
atiye, oral, hearty, literal). From the adverbial 
character in IU|, in some forms we may easily per* 
ceive the difference between 6. gr., jafirlid^, tfigUcI^, 
ftuubltd^, and such like, and j&^rtg, t&gtg, ftfiubig, 
and such like ; the forms in Iu| refer really to their 
nouns only through the medium of a participle 
understood : 6. 9., eine jfifivlid^ 9leif e » eine ia{)r(id^ 
itntemommene 9teife; ciit taglid^er @kift — cin t&gUd^ 
befudienber @aft Such forms in tg do not express 
repetition^ as such forms in U^ do, but oontinvance^ 
and they refer immediately to the thing itadf: e. gr., 
bcr brcifeigjalirigc Krieg (the Thirty Tears' War); 
cin brciftiinbiger Sefud^ (a three-hours' visit). Such 
words in IU| qualify a thing, and not a person : e. $r., 
eine reid^lid^ %a\>ty i. e., auf rcid^ SBeife gegcben, but 
one cannot say ein reid^Iid^S ftinb. Qf. also, for the 
more adverbial character of H^ geiftlid^, ^eitlid^, 
ttfiiWi^ with gciftig, jeitig, t^tig. For diflferences of 
termination, v. Iar» tfl|, fain. 

4- St^ with intransitive verbs, and also with 
active transitive verb-stems, is synonymous with 
the active participle forms or forms in fim {q. v.\ 
It denotes the actual presence or the active effect of 
the stem idea: e. g., tauglid^, fd^SbUd^, nutiUd^, erbau< 
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lid), forbcrtid), crfd^rcdtid^ « \va^ taugt, toai fd^abet, 
toa^ nu^t, ttja§ crbaut, hjoig f Srbcrt, toa§ erfd^rcdt 

6. SU| IB more usnallj f ound, when with transit- 
ive verbs, with the notion of passive ability, or 
posstbility, and so near in value to lut (?• v.) that 
the choice between li^ and (at depends often on 
usage or euphony: eg., bcr SScrluft bc^ cinjigert 
S3rubcr8 ttad^ bcm ^^obc ber (Slterit ift uncrfc^bar, or, 
unerfcfetid^ (the loss of the only brother after the 
death of the parents is irreparable) : in this case, 
unerfc^bar means that he cannot be replaced, itner^ 
fe^Itd^ means that the loss happens in such a 
manner, t. e., under such circumstances (both 
parents being dead), that he cannot be replaced: 
it is physically impossible to replace him, and 
everybody knows it. Cf. after the same manner, 
wnabfc^tid^, unbenfUd^, begreiftid^, fafelid^, crtoci^Ud^, 
tl^untid^ (for tl^ulid^), unbefd^rciblid^, uncrfd^dpfftd^, eta 
Still, many forms in li^ (active) diiBTer from the 
same stem with tat (passive) : e. g., empfinbUci^ and 
f mpftnbbar ; nii^Iid^ and nu^bar ; auSfu^rlic^ and au^ 
fuf)rbar; erfd^recftid^ and erfd^rcdbar. For others, 
V. hat Sometimes some added notion differences 
the one from the other: e. g., ffird^terlid^ (simply 
causing fear); furd^tbar (causing fear and awe 
besides). 
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6. As It^ expresses the manner or the how of an 
action, it was formerly {v. Luther, passim) much 
more used than at present to form corresponding 
adverbs from almost every adjective : e. gr., f (grKd^, 
l^dd^tid^, toei^Hd^ (clearly, highly, wisely). Some 
derivatives have yet a purely adverbial sense : e. g.^ 
frctlid^, gclDtfetici^, fursKd^, toaljrlid^, erfttid^, etc. (cer- 
tainly, surely, shortly, truly, first [ly]). 

7. From the present participle are found ad- 
verbial words in It^; the final b is hardened to t: 
e. g., l)offcnttic^, ftcl^entUd^, h)iffent(id^, crfcnnttid^ (for 
crfcnnentlid^), from l^offenb, flcl^cnb, toiffenb, crfcnnenb. 
By false analogy, many adjectives have an ex- 
crescent t: eg., namcntftd^, gctcgcntUd^, dffcntlid^, gc* 
^tffentlid^, todd^entlid^, and so on. 



Stitg (suffix). 

1* Sittftf originally meaning kinship, denotes an 
object of the kind indicated by the stem: e. g., 
Sfi^rling (yearling); gingcrling (finger, c gr., of a 
glove); @(^d^ting (shoot); also referring to coins: 
e. g., ©itScrting (silver-piece) ; ©cd^^ling (a coin of 
six ^fenntge, no longer existing as current money). 
V. tt' ©cd^fer is commoner than ©ed^^Iing. Com- 
pare shilling. 
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2. The original notion may pass into that of 
dependence^ always signifying a person : e. g., ®m\t^ 
ling, Stebling (favorite); Siiitgltng (young man); 
SRiet^ting (hireling); ©dugltng (suckling); t^inbling 
(foundling); 3tt>ittingc, S)riQtngc, (twins, "triplets"*) 
Xaufenbling is a jesting derivative. 

3. The meaning easily passes into that of insig* 
nificariee or contempt: e. g., 2)tci^ter(ing (poetaster); 
993i|Itng (would-be wit) ; @r&mltng (surly growler at 
trifles — stronger than ©rainier). K Ut- 



808 (separable prefix). 

1. 808 denotes no longer hdd firmly; otd of former 
connection or union^ and now free: e. gr., ein $unb 
n^irb bSgebunben (a dog is let loose, i. 6., from the 
chain which held him, so that he can now freely 
move about). In this sense, often with Don, ex- 
pressed or understood: e. gr., %Uc Setten fallen don 
ntir loiS (all the chains fall away from me). 

2. 808 often denotes the stuideny violent breaking 
forth of an action which has been up to that time 

*) Not fonnd in Webster's or Worcester's Unabridged Die* 
tionaries in the sense Qt " thre^ ohilclren bom at one time of one 
mother". 
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suppressed or reserved, but now is given full veni 

Hence, Ui often points to the beginning of the 

action (v. ni and ^i% for comparative treatment) : 

€. g.j ber 3ont bed @enerald brod^ loS (the anger of 

the general broke forth) ; bte %x\x)f)fiX{ branntcn tod 

(the troops began to fire). With log many verbs 
take auf governing a specified point to which the 

action is directed, or b(a)rauf may be employed to 

indicate that the action is directed to no particular 

point: e. g., ber $reid!Smpfer brofd^ fd^recfUd^ auf i^n 

lod (the prize-fighter vigorously assailed him, and 

gave him a terrible drubbing) ; ber ^nabe gtng blinb 

barauf loS (the boy went at it blindly). 



808 (suffix). 

1. 808 is added to nouns to signify the absence 
o/, the being tvUJumt what is mentioned in the 
stem: e. g., finblod, t)offnungd(oS (childless, hope- 
less), and so on, inexhaustibly. The ending is op- 
posed to Ifift, nU^f twB (q- V.) : e. gr., cf. el^rtod and 
el^ren^ft, bebeutungdtod with bebeutungdreid^ or ht^ 
beutung^DoQ. A few verb-stems and pronominal 
stems are found: e. 9., (ebloS, regloS (also, (ebenlod, 
regungd(od), feIbft(o& The noun is formed with 
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10 epenthetic: e. g., @Sott(oftg{eit, ®<^(af(oftgfett V. 

2. Many forms have an active as well as a pas- 
sive signification: e. g.j %lvi6)loi (not cursing, or, 
not smitten with a corse) ; after the same manner, 
cf. l^armtoi^, l^ilfloS, KafltoS, licbloi^, troftto3, etc. 

3. Forms with the prefix mi (q. v.) approach 
those in lo3 with respect to signification, but 
generally have differences perceptible enough: e. g.^ 
cr gerictl^ in fo unftnnige 9But^, ba% cr ganj finnlo^ 
Xoax (he got into such a mad rage that he was quite 
deprived of reason) ; cine trafttofe Strjnei (a medicine 
without strength) ; eine unfrSftigc ?lrjnei (a medicine 
without effect). Many of such forms differ very 
little except in verbal associations: e. g.^ urntfig is 
used with persons or things ; nu^Iod generally with 
things. 

asfii (suffix). 

1. SRnI forms iterative adverbs with numerals or 
indefinite pronouns. It expresses repetition^ and 
may be written separately : e. gr., cinmal, taufenbmal, 
aaemat; totet)tclmat ftcdft 5 in 20? SBic mand^eS 2RaI 
l^abcn ttJtr jufammen gcplaubcrt! By adding t0 ad- 
jectives are formed: c gr., feitt bmmaligcr JBcfud^ 
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SRiS [S] (inseparable prefix). 
!• SRidCd)} fl'kiiL to the English verb to miss, in 
its origin, denotes incompleteness, defectiveness, error, 
wrong, the mistaken, the false: e. g., migbraud^eit (to 
make a false, injurious use of) ; mtg^anbefn (to act 
wrongly); ntifebeutcn (to interpret falsely); mi^* 
berfte^eit (to misunderstand); ntigtdneit (to make 
discord), (y. also the nouns 3)ttggriff, SRtglaut, 
SRtgmut^, and so on. 

2. It may reverse the sense: e. g., mt^billigen (to 
disapprove of: opposite of biEigcn) ; mi^gSnncn, mi§? 
trauen, tnigfennen, ntigac^ten, ntiBfaQen, ntiglingen, mi^^ 
ratl^en (the last three suppressing ge) are the 
opposites of Qinntn, ttantn, Unnm, ad^ten, gefaQen, 
gelingen, geratl^en. V. ent and tirt, and cf berfcnnen 
with mifefenncn: c g., SRouffeau bcrfanntc ntd^t btofe 
feinc greunbc, er ntifefanntc fie aud^ (Kousseau did not 
merely mistake his friends, he misjudged them 
also: i, e., he did not merely fail to recognize them 
as being what they really were, but believed that 
he had discovered in them what was the opposite 
of their true and real characters). Cf also nti^ 
ad^ten and t>txa^kn. 

3. The separable mil is obsolete : such forms as 
er l^anbett mi^, eS tdnt mi^ are no longer found. As 
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to the place of the ge of the past participle and of 
ju with the infinitirey usage is fluctuating, and no 
invariable rule can be made : e. gf., gcmigtraut, ge- 
ntifebraud^t, gemifebcutct, or, mifegctraut, mifegcbraud^t, 
miggcbeutct, or, ntigtraut, mtgbrauc^t, migbeutet, all 
occur in good writers ; sometimes there is a differ- 
ence : e. gr., er l^at miggel^anbelt (he has sinned), but 
er l^at il^n ntigl^anbeft or genttg^nbelt (he has mis- 
treated him).^ If a toneless (inseparable) prefix 
follows tltt|, p with the infinitive always precedes 
mtft, and gc is not used: e. gr., tnifebcl^agen, mifebc* 
licben, mifegcbarcn, tnifeuerftel^n ; c8 fyit mir mifebc^agt, 
cr fd^cittt mid^ ju mi6t)crftc]^ctt. 



Wi (separable prefix). 

!• SRlt expresses, in general, personal assodaitton^ 
codperatioriy active and causal association: e. gr., bic 
Sinber fprangeit, tod^ten, fpieftcn mit (the children 
jumped, laughed, and played, in company); mit« 
arbeitcn (to work in common); er toirb ntitbenten, 



*) Heyse sets up this distmction, but Goethe has, bad SD'^eer, 
ba9 eu4 grimmtg ntigge^anbelt, and Lessing has, bie Dortrefflid^fle 
^ixo'fyt (at $err ^ange gang erbarmUc^ migge^anbelt. Still, 
Heyse's distinctioiL should be observed. ! 

i 



I 
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tocntt and) nid^t mitffil^len (he will think with yon, 
even if he does not feel with jon); er toiU mx6) iniS 
@d^aitfpte{ ntitnefjincn (he wishes to take me with 
him to the play)» Verbal compounds are innumer- 
able. There are also many nouns and adjectives. 
2. SRtt and ttetnt (q» v.) with nouns, have many 
forms which the ordinary dictionaries do not dif- 
ferently define, but in such compounds tittt implies 
equality or fellowship in what is signified in the 
word that follows, ^^hile ttfleit implies subordination, 
inferiority of importance^ or it has its literal sense 
of being in a line with: e. gr., btc^ fltofec 2Bcr! erforbertc 
bic 2Ritarbeit Dieter 2Reifter, ganj abgefe^n Don ben 
9?e6enarbeitert bcr ®el^ilfen unb ©efeflen (this great 
work demanded the cooperation of many masters, 
to say nothing of the subsidiary labors of the 
assistant and journeyman workers) ; bie 9Sertf)eibtger 
ber 9?eflerff(at)erei tonnten nid^t Icugnen, bafe bie Sieger 
il^re SRitmenfd^en feien, abet fie tootttcn bicfelben nid^t 
afe it)re 9?e6enmenfc^en anerfennen (the defenders of 
negro slavery coidd not deny that negroes are 
their fellow-men, but they would not recognize 
them as their equals, t. e., as standing in the same 
line with them). Cf Heine : Siid^t etoa bic %Vix6)t 
t)ox bem ©prid^toorte, ' STOitgcfangen, initgeI)ongen '; mid^ 
fd^rcdtc t)iclmc^r bag 91c6en*cmanber*ge]^nft=mci:bcn, 
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where nHt denotes contemporary commnnity of 
fortune, and nrlietty nearness in space, and being in 
the same line with. 



9td| (separable prefix). 

1- 9UH signifies nearnesa of approach^ nearing in 
direction^ the dative object (thus mostly differing 
from the simple preposition) being a moving one 
which one strives to reach, or indefinite in place, 
time, or content : e. gr., <?/. cr reifte nad^ bcr ©tabt, 
with etncnt ^lud^tling nad^etlen, nad^Iaufen, eincnt 
SKuftcr nad^ftrebcn. 

2. 9U^ denotes coming later in tttne^ snooeasum^ 
order of rank^ e. gr., nad^folgcit, nad^fommcn (to follow 
after, to come after); 9{a(^fomme, Siad^toelt, SSiai^ 
tnittag, 92ad^rul^m (descendant, ^posterity, afternoon, 
posthumous fame). 

3. Very numerous in compounds denoting follow^ 
ing after a jxdtem^ and in conformity to it: e, gr., 
nad^Ql^men, nad^btlben, ttod^mad^cn, etc. (to imitate, to 
copy, to counterfeit, etc); bic (Srften, toetd^c bag 
$ri$ma nad^ i^nt l^anbl^bten, ^onbl^abten t^ x\)m nad^ 
(the first who, after him, manipulated the prism, 
imitated his method of manipulation). 

4 9U^ iu some nouns seems to have a negative 
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force, as in 9!ad^tl^ei( (disadvantageX opposed to 
93ortl^ei( ; but the literal meaning refers to a share 
or a part which one has afi/er the others have re* 
ceived their shares. 



9lelen (inseparable prefix). 

1. 9Uiieil is found in countless nominal com- 
pounds to signify in a line with^ subordirwute, less 
considerahley less signifioanty additionaly secondary y in 
correlation with something that stands as principal^ 
chief y or main: e. g.y 9?cbenftra^e (side-street); ^aupU 
ftroge (main street). V. mit 



(separable prefix). 

1* ftirlev means loiver, dman loWy from above 
daion^ down to the ground, opposed to cilt)liT 
(q. v.). It is used especially with verbs of motion: 
c g.y nicbetfaUen, nicberfal^rcn, ttiebcrlcgcn, niebcr^ 
finfcn, ttiebcrftreden, etc.; bie aufflebecfte SBunbc 
blutete nteber — Jean Paul (the opened wound 
streamed down with blood). The limit of the 
motion is determined by the circumstances of the 
case : e. g.^ cr fc^rieb bie tciglic^en SSorfSQe nteber (he 
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wrote down the daUy evente, 1. e., in his diary) ; cr 
fe^te ftd^; legte ftd^ nteber (he sat down, i. e., on a 
chair; lay down, i, e., on a bed). 

2. It is causative, to put dotvn^ to overpower^ to 
conquer: e. gr., Reiner !anu ben ?(nbem niebcrtanjcn 
(no one can outdance the other); cr tranf jeben 
3;rinfgenoffen nicbcr (he drank down every bottle- 
companion). 

3. It refers to position with national or geograph- 
ical names : e. gr., 9?icbcrbcutfd^ (Low German), op- 
posed to obcr (q. V.) ; SRicberr^ein (Lower Rhine). 

4. It may have a moral force : 6. gr., niebergefd^Ia* 
gen (down-hearted) ; nicbertrSc^tig (infamous). 

6. fttrlev denotes merely direction from above 
down; mitrt (q* v.) adds always to this idea a 
reference to something expressed or understood 
under which the moving object may place itself: 
e. g.j the book falls down to the ground (bad S3uci^ 
fant aiif bie ®rbe \)\\\, ju Sobcn, ober nieber) ; a stone 
thrown into the water sinks down (cin ind Staffer 
geiporfener ©tein ftnft nieber ober unter, where mitttr 
has respect to the surface under which the stone 
sinks); a swimmer dives down (taud^t nteber ober 
unter) ; a heavenly body from the moment of pass- 
ing its meridian descends (gel^t nteber), but in pass- 
ing below the horizon, it sets (ge^t unter), iha 



decline (9{tebergaitg) of the Boman Empire began 
goon after the colmination of ite power, and its 
destruction (Unterc)Qng) could easily have been 
foreseen. 9ttetet is used sometimes for mitev in 
elevated style, to signify iiow and gradual motion: 
e. gr., ber SRatrofc fie^t bic SBcrgc in boi^ SKecr nicbcr's 
ftnfen (the sailor sees the mountains gradually 
sink into the sea). 

6. I^tmtrlev differs from Immirr in belongii^ 
more to elevated style : e. gr., D fd^out l^crniebcr, \i)t 
@dtter ! (O look down on me, ye gods !) K H for 
^tuAf and v. mttt for difference of ^ttub and |eY^ 

inter- ^timielrv is rare. 



mm (suffix). 

1. 9K| is attached to verb-stems (generally to 
those verbs having the prefixes hty or ev, or knr) 
and to a few substantives, to signify condition, state, 
or gvality: e. g., JBcforflitife, SBetriibnifc SScrpitnife, 
t^inftemig (apprehension, affliction, relation, dark- 
ness). 

2. It denotes actions or events: e. gr., ^egr&bnt^, 
SScrlSbnife, ©rlaubnife, ^rcignife (burial, betrothal, 
permission, event). 
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3. It has often the sense of the participle : e. g., 
fBtt}fivfyix% (bod SSerjeid^nete) ; ^tnbcrnt^ (that which 
hinders, the hindering object; ^inberung [v. iiit|], is 
the fikct of hinderii^). Other concretes : S3e]^ltnt§, 
©ef&ngntgy S^ilbnig, @rft>arnt^ S3ebr&ngnig, S3erm&c^t« 
m§» 9}er^ngnig» and many more. 

4 The only nouns from adjective stems are 
ginftcrnife ©el^cimnife, SBilbnife, and %xodnr^ for 
which last Xxs>dmffdt is customary. 



Ql (separable prefix). 

1. Found in a few verbs, mostly belonging to 
higher style, in the sense of obeit, u6er ; also in a 
few nouns: e. g.^ @oIIte biefcm @taat cm anbercd 
@^idfa( o&fd^lpeben? (Should another fate impend 
over this State?); D6bad^ (shelter, — "over-roof"). 
In past participles obgenannt, obgentelbet for obcn 
genannt, etc, not unusual 

2. on is rarely found inseparable, but this use 
is individual and peculiar : c gr., Reiner obficgte ber 
SRad^t— J. L. Pyrker, Werke, p. 61 (No one over- 
came the power). Obttmlten is inseparable once 
in 2SiII{um;2t. 
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Ckr (inseparable prefix). 

L &tt with nouns denotes superuyrittfy above in 
flaoe or aUtuxtim: e. g^ Dbcrmunbfd^ent (chief cup- 
bearer); Dberarm (upper arm); Dbcrflcid^c (surface). 
Of. the accent and the pause in Obtt — ^fd^ullel^rer 
(high-school teacher), and Dbcrfd^ul — ^tc^rcr (chief 
school-teacher). The pause is indicated by the 
dash. 

Q|il (inseparable prefix). 
L Met with in a few words to denote the ah" 
aenoeof a qyalUy: c gr., Dl^nmad^t (swoon, — "with- 
out power"); ot)ttfd^attig (without shade). Dl^ngc^* 
ad^tet, o()nISngft, ol^nfern, eta, represent the old 
spelling for ungeaci^tety eta 



ftri^ (suffix). 

1. In innumerable compounds, signifying abound- 
tng in, having or possessing plenty of, opposed to 
arm, leer, tod, which also have coxmtless compounds; 
it also denotes having a high degree of what is sig- 
nified in the first component : e. gr., frud^treid), ftfc^^ 
reid^, geiftrcid^, g(orrcid^ (abounding in fruit, ia fish, 
ingenious, glorious). V. Preface for the omission of 
arm, and such like. 

2. Many forms in UQ {q. v. suffix) are synony- 
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moos with those in rcU|, but in such oases forms 
in kiiK are generally stronger in meaning : & gr., etit 
getftreid^er SDteitfd^ (an ingenions, interesting man, 
full of ideas, brilliant) ; ein geiftooller 3){enf d^ (a man 
full of human sympathy and human perfections) ; 
loir betpunbern einen getftretci^en iDJenfc^en ; tovc liebeu 
einen geiftooHeit iDJenfci^en. 



Kill (suffix). 
1. Forms a few nouns descriptive of male per- 
sons and male birds: e. gr., ^I^nrici^, SSut^erid^, 
@(&nfend^, (Snterid^, %anbtxi^ (ensign, bloodthirsty 
tyrant, gander, drake, cock-pigeon). 



Sri m (suffix). 

1. Sal forms from verbs nouns which denote (a) 
a state or condition: c gr., SJraiigfal, ©c^icffal, Srftbfat 
(calamity, fate, tribulation) ; or (b)^ what causes a 
state or condition: e. gr., Sabfat, ©d^eufal (refresh- 
ment, object of horror). 

2. A few verb-stems take fel in the above senses, 
or as signifying the objective results of the action 
of the verb : e. gr., Slatl^f ct, ^fid fet, ®cmcttflfel, Ueber* 
bfeibfct, an^&ngfet, gegH pttfcl (riddle, finely- 
chopped straw, medley, remainder^ attachment, 
sweepings, stuffing). V. feltf- 
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Sam (suffix). 

1. Like some in English, this snffix is not so 
frequent as formerly. It expresses intimate corv" 
nection^ dose connection withy similarity or identity. 
Hence, it implies Jiahittial, necessary quality ^ accord- 
ing to the whole nature so fitted, capacitated, or tn- 
dined, or, toith the tohole being and temper so made as 
to be what the stem expresses : e. g., ein toa6)]amtx 
^unb (a vigilant dog) is not simply toai) (awake), 
but his whole being is employed in the state of 
wakefulness; bees are not simply flcigig (indus- 
trious), but arbeitfam, i. e., always at work and 
indefatigably busy, by creation and inclination; 
cin tugenbfamc^ SRabd^cit points to the direction 
of the will, of the inclination, to virtue; to love 
for it with the whole spontaneous nature; ettt 
tugenbl^afte^ SRSbd^cn implies striving after moral 
purity and practice where possible, and points 
to higher growth in moral perfection and sound- 
ness. V. |afi 

2. Sam is formed upon verbal or verbal-sub- 
stantive stems (except a few such as einfam, gemciu^ 
f am, gcnugfam, f attfam, and the like) : e. g., gcnugfam, 
toirffam, aufmerffam, folgfam; bcbad^tfam, betrubfam, 
geipaltfam, mit()fam, graufam. 

3. The notion of bearing-in-itself, found in liat 
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(q. v.)f and thai of intimate, or inner connection 
with, found in fftm, cause these two suffixes to 
approach very near in sense, and occasionally to 
be of one sense, differing only in currency or in 
style : e. g.y tfycbai and el^rfam (the latter passing 
out of use); tDunbcrbar and tounbcrfant (the latter 
belonging to choice style). In both liat and foii 
the forms from intransitive verbs originally pre- 
vailed, with subjective signification: e. gr., fd^ciitbar, 
banfbar, bicnftbar, arbeitfam, folgfam, etc. After- 
wards, the two forms were distinguished by mak- 
ing all iiaf'-words immediately derived from verbs 
to have generally the notion of passive possibility 
(bcnfbar, efebar, au8ffil)r6ar, l^ilbar « toaS gel^ilt 
toerben lanit, etc.), while font-words retained the 
original notion of inclination and ability: cf. empfinb^' 
fam, furd^tfam, ]^t(fam, ad^tfam, with empfinbbar, 
furd^tbar, l^ilbar, ad^tbar. 

4 From {ti| (q. v.) fatll differs in referring to the 
inner nature, whereas U^ refers more to the external 
manner; note the following : bas^ frieblid^e %fyA (not 
f riebfame) ; 3ft ber §afe cin f urd^tfamc^ ober f urd^tbarc^ 
Xl^icr? Sft cine fd^6nc ®egeub reijenb ober reijbar — 
unb bctrad^tet fie ber ad^tfame ober ad^tbare (?) 3^^^ 
fd^auer mi einem empfinbUd^en, ober empfinbfamen, 
ober entpfinbbareu ^er^eit ? V. |af t, %vmSiy i«^^ J^- 
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@rKt (suffix). 
1. Oonceived of as an independent suffix to form 
adjectiyes; it is added to nounSy adjectives, and 
verbs, to signify plenty ^ fvRneas^ riches, or supers 
fluity of the stem-notion: e. gr., feinbfelig, armfelig, 
l^olbfelig, rcbfelig (malignant, wretched, gracious, 
loquacious); 9ieid^tl)um mag, toenn bu fo toiDft, bid^ 
glfldtlid^, abet nid^t giflcffelig madden (riches may, if 
you so will, make you happy, but not to a high 
degree). 



@d|aft (suffix). 

1. Mostly attached to personal nouns, and de- 
notes in such cases the Tuxture^ beings relations, std- 
tion, or dignity, of the person: e. gr., ^rcunbfd^ft, 
gcinbfd^aft, aSertoanbtfd^aft, ^errfd^aft, ^ncd^tfd^aft, 
2Reifterfd)aft (friendship, enmity, relationship, 
authority, bondage, mastership). V. t|ltllt- 

2. It forms collectives of persons of one station, 
one manner of life, or, of one vocation: e. g,, S3flrgcr« 
fd^aft, S)ienerfd^aft, SRitterfd^aft, Subcnfd^aft, ^pricftcr* 
fd^aft, Saufmannfd^aft (citizens, domestics, eques- 
trian order, Jewry, the priesthood, the mercantile 
body). 

3. A few forms are collectives of things: e. g.. 
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Sorfd^aft, ©erSt^fd^aft, Srbfd^ft, Sricffd^aften (ready 
money, utensils, inheritance, papers). 

4 The following are formed from other than 
personal-noun stems : SSarfd^aft, ©crfit^fc^aft, 9Biffen» 
fc^aft, Sanbfd^aft, Sied^enfc^aft, ©emeinfc^ft, ^ricffc^af^ 
ten, S3ereitfc^aft 

Xtl (suffix). 
1. Shortened from ^l^ci(, forms fractional num- 
bers: e. gr., cirt S)ritte(, ein SSicrtcI, ad)t 3^^"tel (a 
third, a fourth, eight-tenths); 3^^^Si9ftcf, $un== 
bertftet (better 3tt)ansigi§teil, ^unbcrtiSteiO* Instead 
of 3tt>eitcl, ein ^IbeS or ein ^alb is used, ^ 



Slum (suffix). 

!• ZltM originally means potver^ dominion; at- 
tached to personal nouns it signifies the station, 
dignity^ situation, dominion, or, the nded territory, of 
the person : e. g., ^rieftertl^um (priesthood, i. c, the 
office or character of a priest) ; (S^riftent^unt, WxU 
toent^um, ^aifertl^um, t^iirftent^um (Christianity, 
widowhood, empire, principaUty). 

2. It may denote a quality, or a state, or the 
abject itsdf to which an act or state of a person 
is referred: e. g., 9letd^tl)um, SBod^Stl^um (riches, 
growth) ; Srrt^um, ©igent^uni (error, property). 
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3. Compare ^cftcrfd^aft -=» the indiyidual per- 
sons composed into one body, and ^rieftert^um => 
that which makes up the nature and character of 
the priest; Subcnfd^aft « the whole body of the 
Jews, and Subentl^um » Judaism. K f^aft 



tteirr (separable and inseparable prefix). 

L ttrlety as a separable particle, retains its or- 
dinary sense of over^ across, passing over the surface 
from one point to another (^inflber) : c gr., bic ^J^nlcn 
fpringen fiber (the sparks leap over, e. g., from the 
electrical machine to some metal held near) ; bad 
3unglein ber SBagc fd^tagt fiber (the tongue of the 
balance tips over, i. e., from the perpendicular 
position) ; ber 8Serra%r ift jiim ^Jcinbe fibergegangcn 
(the traitor is gone over to the enemy). TXtitti 
when separable, receives the stress of voice. 

2. Over, in the sense of covering the surface : e. g.^ 
bie f^au fiber jog bad 93ett mit einer Qx^t (the woman 
covered the bed with a tick). lUlff inseparable. 

8. Over, in the sense of superiority: c gr., ber 
@d^c(m fiberliftete mid^ (the rogue outwitted me). 
Inseparable. 

4 Over, in the sense of transference, or abandon^ 
mewt: e. gr., er tou^te eS nut burd^ mfiublid^c Uebet^* 
lieferung (he knew it only by oral tradition); ber 
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1 



fliel^enbe ®5nig fiberlieg bcm t^ittbe bie ^u))tftabt (the I 

fleeing king abandoned the capital to the enemy). 
Inseparable. 

5. Over, in the sense of excess: e. gr., ii6erlaben (to 
load too heayUy); fibetgenug (more than enough); 
UeberffiQe (super-abundance). 

6. Oyer, in the sense of oowti'Mumos through a 
limit of time: e. g.^ iiberlegen (to consider); ubcr- 
nad^ten (to pass the night). 

7. Over, in the sense of failure to do what the 
verbal part signifies: e. g.^ \(S) l^abe eS flberi^drt (I 
failed to hear it). When uitt is inseparable, the 
verb takes the tone. 

8. In many noun-compoundsy iiiief and diet 
(q. V.J are near together in signification : e. g.^ ein 
tteberrodC and Obtxxod, Ueberfleib and Dbertlcib. 
Ueberlletb is, however, in contrast to Unterlleib, and 
06erf(eib refers to what covers and shuts in all 
other clothing. TXtitt is to be used where spread- 
ing over space and suTfaoe is the essential idea^ and 
oiiet is to be used where olirit is in contrast to ittttttt : 
c g.y Dbcrami and Unterarm, Dbcrf^enlel and Unter^ 
fd^enfeL 

9. ^ttiitX and l^utilitr have no other meanings 
than those which have been noted in (1), combined 
with |rr and |ttt (?. v.). 
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Urn (separable and inseparable prefix). 

1. The original sense is around; usually separ- 
able, when ani takes the tone. 

2. Around, motion around : e. gr., fie tDorf ftd^ ben 
@]^tul itm (she threw her shawl around her). 

3. Around, hcdf-around, variously rendered ac- 
cording to the change of place or position: e. gr., 
ba^ $ferb lief ba^ ^inb um (the horse knocked the 
child down) ; umf d^Iagen (to turn up or down) ; ber 
Sna6e lel^rte bie S^afd^en um (the boy turned his 
pockets inside out) ; bie ^utfd^e ift umgetoorfen (the 
coach is upset); red^td um! (right about! verb 
omitted). 

4 Motion around is change of position or point 
of view : hence, differently , otherioiae^ anew : e. gr., er 
!(eibete fid^ um (he put on di£ferent clothes); mein 
^ar ift umgef arbt (my hair is dyed another color) ; 
ha^ ^(eib ift umgeattbert (the dress is made over, i. e., 
so that its earlier form is no longer recognizable); 
bie SRild^ f^lcigt um (the milk turns sour). 

5. Being or moying around implies nearness^ 
association^ oommvmty qf aim : e. ^., id^ t)erlel^re ge^ 
fd^aftlid^ mit SSielen, gelie aber mit SBenigen um (I have 
business transactions with many, but associate 
with few). 

6. Motion around may be figured as, for ex- 
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ample, of the end of a string which is nnwoon^ 
from a ball : hence, separaiionj removal^ loss : e. gr., 
bcr SBcin bringt t)ielc Seute vlvx (wine destroys 
many people); jtpei^unbert ©olbatcn famcn in ber 
©d^Iad^t VLVX (two hundred soldiers perished in the 
battle). 

7. In aU the above examples Ml is accented and 
separable. When itnt is inseparable and un- 
accented, it most generally denotes surrounding an 
object: e. gr., umormcn (to embrace); umftral)len (to 
snrronnd with rays) ; er untfegelt bad SSorgebirge (he 
doubles the cape). The surrounding may be for 
the purpose of deceiving : e. gr., 9?ie toirft bu mid^ iim* 
gcl^n (you will never take me in, t. e., ''get around'* 
me, entrap me, cf. I^titterge^n stA ItHtrr). 

8. I^rmti signifies (a) around in a cirde, or arc^ or 
m an axis, with verbs of motion or of rest: e. g., 
l^crumlaufcit, ^crumbrel^cn, l^crumfifecn, l^crumftel^cn, or 
elliptically : er tDOl^nt gleid^ um bie @c!e l^erum (he 
lives right around the comer, t. e., so that on goifig 
around the comer you will find his house); (&), 
figuratively, as if in a cirde : c. gr., ber eine ^nabe 
fd^Iug fid^ mit bem anbem fierum (the one boy scuffled 
about with the other) ; bad ©erfld^t gel^t tote ein Sauf^ 
feuer in ber @tabt l^enint (the report goes about in 
the city like wild-fire) ; (c), without mentioning any 
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special central point for reference, aimlessly , with-- 
out purpose: e. gr., fie ging im ©arten l^erum (she went 
here and there in the garden) ; v. Mtlrf. To this 
meaning, that is, of motion in an uncertain direo- 
tion, may be referred such sentences as ber OuadE« 
falber bofterte an bcm Sranfcn l^erum (the quack 
doctored cU the patient, u e., without knowledge, 
empirically^ in the dark). I^umn is rare. 



Utilrr (separable prefix). 

1. l^tlMi {v. Itm) means beginning from one 
point and going round in a circular motion; tm^tt 
means abandoning this motion, and passing over into 
another: e. gr., ber ^erumgel^enbe moves himself in a 
definite direction, whereas ber Uml^ergel^enbe goes 
hither and thither; ciit ^bxptx bre^t fid^ im Sreife 
l^erum, i. e., it makes a circular movement); im 
Sreife uml^er means: inside the circle, but not 
following the circumference, or any definite direc- 
tion. I^tfini is often used, but less correctly, in 
the sense of untie?. In the examples given in the 
last section under tmi, |anillt is used for trat^rt: fie 
ging im ©arten l)erum might imply a purpose, e. 9., 
that of seeing one object after another, or one 
person after another, as in a ^iergarten ; fie ging im 
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(Sattm tnn^, would imply that the walking was 
the object of the motion ; cr girig unter ben Scutcrt 
^erumbetteln (not um^cr). 1tiitl|er is also, like Imtniy 
used with verbs of rest : e. gr., bic ©ad^n licgett ura? 
I^er, u Cy scattered around, in disorder. 



Utt (inseparable prefix). 

1. Complete denial of the stem-notion, giving 
its positive opposite : e. gr., Ujiflcife, Unbanf, Unrcd)t, 
Ungtud Also, with adjectives and past participles, 
especially numerous with adjectives in lur, Iit|, and 
fam; also with a few present participles: e. gr., ttn^ 
Icitgbar, unbcutlid^, unbiegfam, ungefud^t, unpoffenb, 
uittDiffenb, etc. 

2. Sometimes used as a mild negative substitute 
for the positive affirmative : e. gr., unfd^dit for ^a§* 
lirf), unflcifeig for fauf, un^Sflid^ for grob. 

3. Utt as a privative easily passes into the sense 
of deviatixm from the true nature o/ what follows it: 
unnatural^ bad^ injurious: e. gr., Uitmcitfd^, Uiit^icr, 
Uiifraut, Untl)at (cruel man, monster, ill-weed, 
misdeed). 

4 9ltl|t in composition, as in 92tcl^tad^tung, SSlvS)U 
gcbraud^ (disrespect, non-usage), merely negatives 
its fellow-component or components ; mh not only 
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negatives it bnt passes over into the sense of the 
opposite of snoh component Hit also oomes very 
near to ]|it{| (?. v.), and also to u6el, in sense: e. g.^ 
3)ttggeftalt (deformed shape, offensiye to the idea of 
the beautiful); Uttgeffailt (hateful, repugnant, un- 
natural shape: stronger than 9KiggeftaIt); 9}2ig(aut 
(sound discordant with order sounds heard at the 
(Mime time);*) Ue6eUaut (a bad or harsh sound in 
itself without reference to others) ; Unt^at (an un- 
natural deed, which excites the moral feelings); 
Uebeltl^at (a deed injurious to the rights and well- 
being of others) ; 9Kif f ctl^at (a crime, a felony, often 
worthy of death)* 



Uttt (suffix). 

1. This suffix, gradually gaining ground, is added 

to verb-stems to form nouns expressing the action 

of the verb: e. gr., gutterung, ©tarfunfl (the act of 

feeding, strengthening). Individual forms come 

*) Thug in Metastasio, the Italian melodramatio poet, the 
freqaent i's in the following are 9)>2iglaute : 

**I>iohimifidero, 
8e tn m'inganni" 
For ancient examples, cf. Juyemd, Satire X for Cicero's : 

**0 fortunataun natam me Gonsnle Bomam." 
and cf. the affected style of the sophists in Plato's Goigias, 
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Hear to the infinitive in sense: e. g.^ ba9 ^etjen and 
bie ^ei jung ; ha^ Srfinben and bie Srfinbung. 

2. ttltg may denote the condition represented as 
causing or as caused: often equiralent to the par- 
ticiple: e. gr., @rfat|rung = bag ©rfal^renc; ©rfinbung 
= bag ©rfunbenc; Sabung = ba^ ®clabcnc; cf. ^off* 
nung, Scmcrfung, Drbitung, etc. 

3. With substantiyes it forms coBedivea: e. gr., 
bad S(eib (the single piece of clothing) ; bie ^(etbung 
(the clothing); cf. also ^oljung, SBalbung, t$^ftung 
(stronger and larger than ^^efte), etc. 



Uttter (separable or inseparable prefix)* 

1. UtittV is opposite in meaning to Utt (?• v.) 
and, when separable, denotes under^ louder than the 
suTfacCy loiver than some other object expressed or 
understood : e. gr., cr i)at fcin (gJiegcI untergebrudtt (he 
has impressed his seal beneath); see other ex- 
amples under itieliet* 

2. Being or placing under implies protection: 
e. g., cr bringt fcinc 5Pfcrbc unter (he shelters his 
horses). In general, when accented and separable, 
Wttt has its plain and literal sense of under or 
anumg. 

3. In inseparable forms (ittttrt not accented), 
unitt translates the Latin svb and inter: e. gr., uitter^ 
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jod^cn, untcrmcngcn (to subjugate, to intermingle). 
To explain how nvttt can signify bettveen^ we have 
only to remember that a body can be regarded as 
bounded by an upper and a lower side : under the 
upper side is betiaeen the two sides: e. g.^ mttxiian^ 
beln (to negotiate, i. e., to act between parties) ; fid^ 
unterrcbeii (to converse, L e., to talk between); bie 
9Jeife mufetc unterblciben (the journey had to be 
given up, t. e., left among other undertakings un- 
realized). 

4 ^etmiirr ftnd \fmxAtt are distinguished from 
each other Uke |rr and |iit {q. v.) and |erftii and 
Ittmii (v. nil). I^rrib and jpMh may denote the 
direction downwards without reaching clean to the 
bottom, which latter is the meaning of |eni1ltrt and 
|tttitiitrr: e. g.^ cr gUtt einige ©tufen l^rab, {am bantt 
in^ ^turjeit uttb ftet \o btc ganje Xrcppe l^tunter (he 
slipped down a few steps, and fell headlong en- 
tirely down the stairs), ^^rmtclct is ^ elevated 

style for |eriiittt. V. itteler. 

6. With substantives, wMtt has the various allied 
meanings of under («;• ilitr), subordinate, vioe-f lotaer, 
nether, assistant, etc. ; c g., Untcrli^ipc, Untcrafficicr, 
UutetBnig, Ui!terfc^6n{e(, Untcrmu^lftein, Unterb^, 
etc (underlip, subordinate officer, viceroy, lower 
leg, nether millstone, cook's assistant^ etc.). 
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Ur (inseparable prefix). 

1. tit, of the same origin as tt (y. v,) signifies 
originally motion from within out: hence, begin-- 
ningy origin, producing : e. gr., Urfprung, Ur^ber, Ur* 
funbc (c/. erfennen), Urtt>ei( (cf. crtl^ilen and English 
ordecd)y Urftoff, Ururgrofet>atcr (origin, contriver, 
deed, sentence, primitive matter, great-great- 
grandfather). 

Set (inseparable prefix). 

1. The original sense of this important paji;i- 
ciple is forthy aioay (allied to English far, from) ; 
hence it expresses or implies a notion away from 
the personal subject: e. g,y t)erin:cingen (to push off 
or out); Dcrtrctben (to drive away); t)eria9cn (to 
chase away); t>erfaufcn (to sell) ; t)ergcffcn (to forget); 
t)crbicten (to forbid) ; Dcrad^tcu (to despise). Pos- 
sibly some of these might be better classified 
under 2. 

2. Motion away from the subject may pass into 
the notions of losSy deatructiony fwXurty error y wrong 
(cf. rut llltft> ittt) ; e. gr., Dcrbcrbcn (to corrupt) ; ^cr= 
tl^un (to maike away with) ; t)erf d^tocnben (to squan- 
der) ; t)crtcrttcit (to unlearn, or forget) ; Derfit^rcn (to 
lead astray); Dcrlciten (to mislead); fid^ uergreifcit 
(to make a mistake in seizing); ))er{c]^rei6ett (to 
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write wrong) ; fid^ t)crfpred^cn (to make a slip of the 
tongue) ; fid^ Uerf c^cit (to blunder). 

3. The original sense may pass into that of eay 
haustion^ complete consumption o/y waste of, to the end 
off too much of (and the evil therefrom) what is 
spoken of : e. g.^ t)erbluten (to bleed to exhaustion) ; 
t)er6auen (to use up or to waste in building) ; t)er« 
trinfen (to use up in druJdng. as time or money); 
t)cric6cn (to be worn out with years; c/. flbcrtcbcn 
and burd^le6en) ; Der^ungem (to die of hunger) ; Der^ 
f auem (to make too sour) ; t)erfd^Iafen (to sleep too 
long) ; berfreff en (to eat like a glutton, to gobble up) ; 

4 Motion away implies passing out of view, a 
covering from sight: hence, to hide by^ to cover ^ to 
cover aU over with. If the verb has already the 
meaning of joining together^ or, of covering^ or of 
adding to, the notion is made sharper by prefixing 
ker: e. gr., (Stnem bad fiid^t uerbauen (to shut off one's 
light by building) ; t)erf d^Iiefecit (to lock in or up) ; 
tjcrgraben (to hide by burying) ; tjermaucm (to wall 
up) ; t)crfci^ncicn (to snow in) ; cine 23unbe tierbinbcn 
(to dress a wound); t)erju({ertt (to cover with sugar); 
t^ergolben (to gild); t)erfilberrt (to plate); tersinnert 
(to tin). 

5. Covering all over produces a change of appear- 
ance : hence, to pass into or to bring about a stqte of. 
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to change into the mcUerial of what is signified : e. g,, 
bermel^ren (to increase); tjerbeffcrn (to improve; v. 
ftttS) ; t)erbittem (to imbitter) ; toerf uj^cn (to sweeten) ; 
ftd^ Derttebctt (to fall in love) ; tjertnaif en (to become 
an orphan); Dcralteti (to grow old); Derftummcn (to 
grow dumb) ; 'ocxaxmtn (to become poor) ; t)erg6ttcrn 
(to deify); t)erfe^ern (to reckon among heretics); 
Dcrgtafen (to vitrify); toerfteincrn (to petrify)- Der* 
fnftd^ern (to ossify). 

6. ^tf merely strengthens the word in t)er(tebt 
(in love) ; tocr^afet (odious) ; tjcrfd^amt (bashful) ; t)cr« 
f d^mt^t (shrewd) ; auf i&ttoai tjcrf cffen (to be bent on 
something). 

7. JBof) to some extent, represents t)or9 fort, U)eg, 
ab, fiber, burd^, ^in, ent, Dorfiber, toorbet {q. v. omnia). 
Its main idea, however, of direction turned away 
from the subject is generally more or less apparent. 
^ {q, V.) is just the opposite, denoting a direction 
toward the personal subject, and the opposition 
may be seen in the following verbs : e. g.y cf. er« 
bitten and t)erbtttett ; erfaufen and Derfauf en ; erfennen 
and t)erfennen ; erblu^en and t)erbtul|en ; eriernen and 
terlemen; erjief)en and t)ersiel^en. If, however, Hrr 
and tX denote direction or motion along diametri- 
cally opposed lines, they would have some posi- 
tions alike: both prefixes, indeed, agree in the 
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sense of bringing about or passing into a condition. 
There has been a diyision of this common ground 
in such fashion that Of (with intransitive yerbs) 
mostly denote passing into a condition, while tl(f 
(with transitive verbs) mostly denotes bringing 
ahotU a condition: e. gp., c/. erblcid^cn, crbUnbctt, cr» 
fran!en, and ucrblenben, t>ttttuppdn, t>tt\m(S)lx(S)m, 
Deqiingen. 

8. Many past participles with kft signify ** given 
up" to what is signified in the verb: e. gr., ))er)9cinte 
Stugcn (eyes red with weeping) ; cin Dcrf off cner SUxl 
(a fellow given up to drinking). 



IBiff (separable or inseparable prefix). 

1. The literal meaning of fuUness is used with 
verbs of pouring, JiUingy and the like : e. g., er go§ 
ba$ Q^&^ iPoQ (he poured the vessel full). IBoS is 
separable only in this sense. 

2. When inseparable, tNitt indicates aooomplish" 
menty completion of what is spoken of: e. g., t)oii^ 
bruigen (to execute, i. e., to bring an action to the 
fuU, so that nothing remains undone, as in nad^ 
DoHbrad^ter %fyxt ift gut rul^en. 
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JBaU (suffix). 

1. Forms numberless compoondsy signifying 
fvH of what precedes: e. gr., ad^tungSDoU (lespect- 
ful). It is sometimes very near in meaning to ig 
(q. v.): e. gr., feucrDolIe ^ftffe — ^Wieland (fiery kisses). 
It is exactly opposite to Ui, suffix (q. v.). V. reil|. 



Sav (separable prefix). 

1. Sat in local relations is opposed to 1|itlt(Y and 
3lttttl (q- V.) ; in temporal or serial relations it is 
opposed to tllti| (?• V,) : hence, hefore^ earlier than^ 
forioard: e. gp., ber ^erjog fefetc fcinem 9iamcti eiit 
"SBott" t)Or (the duke set a "Von" before his name, 
t. e., ennobled him) ; SBer tjorfommt, mal^It \>ov (first 
come, first served) ; cr licfe belt (Sefangcnctt borfu^rcn 
(he ordered the prisoner to be brought forward). 
Often in past participles:, e. gr., t^orerlD&l^nt, t)orge« 
melbet, Dorgenannt. 

2. The original be/ore of physical presence may 
be regarded as serving a purpose: hence, to lead 
in an action, to show how to do a thing: e. gr., fie 
tanjte ^or unb id^ unb ber S9ote tanjten nad^ (she led 
off, and I and the messenger followed in the 
dance); t)orfirtgen (to lead the singing); er fd^nitt 
ha^ t$^et[d^ t)or (he carved the meat, t. e., led in 
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cutting); bcr ©taUfned^t ritt bem Sinbc bor (the 
groom showed the child how to ride). The pur- 
pose may be for entertainment or instructwn: c gf., 
fte fmtg m^ retjenb bor (she entertained us charm- 
ingly with her singing); ber 5Profcffor l^at ©tellctt 
€iv& ben bebeutcnbftcn Slutoren t)orgeIefen (the pro- 
fessor read passages from the most important 
authors). 

3. The notion of before may imply eminenoe in 
position^ rank^ or superior exceUenoe in^ action: c gr., 
Sotl^am ober, fciit ©ol^n, ftanb bt^ SdnigS §aufc Dor 
(and Jotham, his son, was over the King's house 
— 2 Chron. xxvi : 21) ; tote bcr gejagtc ^afc bem 
SSinbe Dorlduft, etc. (as the hunted hare outstrips 
the wind, etc.). 

4. JBov with nouns has the meanings of over, 
fore-y pre-y preliminary^ front, etc. : e. gp., SBottOt^ 
(over-curiousness); SBormaft (foremast); SBorrebe 
(preface); SBorfragc (pireliminary question); JBor* 
jal^n (front-tooth). 

5. ^(tti0t means otU of an inner space and coming 
to view, literally and figuratively : e. gr., btc Slrmec 
lam auS bem ©ngpofe l^erDor (the army debouched 
from the defile) ; ber SRebner i)ob btef c8 SBort i)ttt>ox 
(the orator laid stress on this word). ^itlllOT does 
not occur. 
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Satan, tamttf, tmmi, tiorlid, tmvttir? 

(separable prefixes). 

1. JBsratt* tisnuify tisrait9» are made sufficiently 
dear in the ordinary school-dictionaries. 

2. Sstbtt and tUltitlNt are used alike of space and 
time in the sense of passing by; tlOtlitiy however, is 
generally preferred for local meanings (except in 
elevated style which prefers kortibtr)} and koritlitr is 
preferred for time ijaeanings. JBsrkti lays stress on 
the notion of nearness, and tmYUbtt has more refer- 
ence to extension over a space to some other point: 
€. g.f ber giebcrfroft toirb balb Uorilberge^en (the cold 
chills of the ague will soon pass away, i. e., there 
will be a transition to some other condition : Uor^ 
beigeticn would not be used) ; tm SBorbeigcIien fprad^ 
id^ bet t^m ein (in passing by I made him a short 
call, i. e., as 1 was in his neighborhood) ; im ^or« 
libcrge^eit would mean ''seeing that I intended to 
go farther on"; bie guteti Qdtm ftnb borflbcr (the 
good times are gone) is more correct than bie 
fluten B^^tett fi^^ borbet, since they are thought of as 
having gone over to the past. In times notions 
kstbtt often implies a longer time past than kstfibtt 
does : e. g., bie ^Proceffton ift Uoriiber when the last 
man passes ; bie $rocejfion ifi t)orbei9 when on going 
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home I meet some one hastening to see it, and I 
tell him. In space relations compare : e. g.y er ritt 
bx6)t on mtr Dorbei (he rode dose by me : notion oi 
nearness prominent) ; er ritt bid^t an mir Doruber (he 
rode close by me : notion of further motion onward 
prominent). These prefixes sometimes exchange 
with net (?• V.) : e. gr., from Wieland : toir fe^ten un^ 
5ttfammen unb fd^ttNx^ten bie 9}2orgenftunben Dorbet, 
that is to say, toir fd^tOQ^tert fo lange, biS bie iD2orgert« 
ftunben t)0rbet, uorfibcr ftnb, or, toir berfd^toa^n, ter* 
^laubern fie. 



SBeg (separable prefix). 

!• SBcf expresses the notion of renuyocdj avHiy, 
without reference to any continued motion, or to 
any limit to be reached. K ftH, ftft, |ut, for com- 
parative treatment. 

2. ^tlMei equals tPC| strengthened by the notion 
of (xmtinuafioe and j^ermonence in the removal : e. g,y 
iTom Qoethe: 3a, vS^ toiQ toeg, aUein nid^t n^ie i^r 
n^ollt; id^ toill l^inlDcg unb tociter ate i^r bcnft (Yes, I 
will away ; but not as you will ; I will away farther 
than you think) ; bad S3ud^ ift Winter ben @d^ranf ge^ 
fallen, unb Uiir m&ffen biefen toegriiden (the book has 
fallen behind the bookcase, and we must move the 
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latter from the spot ; [ba] riidte ber ®etft be^ ^erm 
^^ilippum l^inU^eg (the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip — ^Aots ix : 39). 



SBtktr (inseparable prefix). 

1. Meaning made clear under oq|etl (?• v.). This 
prefix is sometimes confounded or interchanged 
with liltrktV (q» v): e. ^., usage fluctuates between 
SBiberl^aQ and SBieberliaQ, in which the @runbtbee 
is different Most authors, perhaps, prefer ^xthtx^ 
\icSL 



SBiekrt (separable and Inseparable prefix). 

1* SBitktt expresses a return to a former staie^ 
repetition of the same action^ returning , radiation: 
e. gp., ®ieb mir bic alten Qdttn totebcr ! (give me back 
the old times!); er fagte eg tvieber (he said it i^ain); 
bie ®ofig S^inin toax n^o^I nid^t fiarf genug, bad %kb^t 
x]t toicbcrgclommen ; totcberfd^Iagen (to strike back ia 
return). 

2- SBtekrr is inseparable in n)teberI)oIert (to repeat). 
Usage fluctuates in u^teberl^aQen and )i>ieberfd^einen : 
some authors regarding the prefix as inseparable, 
others as separable. 
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3. SBtefer? is often used indifferently with pxtit : 
c gr., 3emanb, ber fortgcgangen ift, lommt tpiebcr, or, 
jurfidE, or even, totcbcr surilA Gf. SBieberfunft, 3^* 
rucJfunft, or, SRucffemft SBttktry however, refers 
mostly to time, and 3ttYttl to plaoe : e. g., er f ommt 
prud, t. e., to the place from which he went; er 
f ommt U^teber, t. e., he appears again after an ab- 
sence ; combining both, U^ieber juritdE, i. e., again at 
the place ; ba^ Ucrlegtc 85ud^ l^at fid^ iDiebergefunbcit 
(time); ber Derlaufeite $unb t(at fid^ xurudtgefunben, 
t. e., found of himself his master's house. 



Qtt (inseparable prefix). 

1. 3tt signifies faUing apart or separation of a 
thing in;to its parts: e. gr., jerbred^en, jerberften (to 
break, to burst, in pieces), when the words already 
indicate separation, and the prefix emphasizes and 
multiplies it; but the prefix adds the notion of 
separation to such words as jergef)en, jerfd^Iagen (to 
melt, to beat to pieces). 

2. Qtt differs from eitt (?• v.) in signifying the 
disruption or decomposition or dissolution of a 
thing into its parts, whereas ttit refers to the sepa- 
ration of one thing from another thing: c/. ents 
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ge^ctt, cntreilcn, etitfcfeeit, with jergcl^en, jjerrcigcn, jcr^ 
fe^Ctt. 8ct comes close to liet (j. t;.) in some forms : 
cf. toemid^tcn, Derbeifeen, l)crfalleit, t)crg€]^ett, D^rflicfecn, 
tjerf^jrengen, with jernid^tcn, jerbctfecn, jetfaHen, jcr- 
gcl^en, Jierfliefeen, jerfprengen; bcrnic^tett, for example, 
-= dissolution of the whole ; jjemid^t^n « dissolu- 
tion of the individual parts. 

3. 3^ would naturally come to mean eoocessive 
actum iriy to spoil hy^ to destroy by^ what id signified 
in the verb: e. gr., fid^ jerlad^en (to split one's sides 
with laughing ; jcrbo^tctt (to spoil by boring) ; jjcr* 
ftSren (to destroy), C/., abbrec^cn (a part good) 
with jerbred^ert (all spoiled). The prefix often adds 
the notion of suddenness or violence: e. gr., jer^ 
berften, jerbrcd^en, jerfal^rcn, jcr^eifd^en, jcr^adCcn, jer* 
l^auen, and many more. 



3it (separable prefix). 

1. Original sense «*= direction toward i e. g., tx 
ging auf ben ^6mg ju (he went tip to the king). 
The direction may be figurative : e. gr., jjugeben, ju- 
laff en (to grant, to admit). K at- 

2. The motion may be figured as prolonged: 
hence, 311 expresses oontinuattony increa^: e. gr., 
arbeitc jul (work on!). V. |tn and M. 3)ie ©ct)8l* 
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ferung nimmt ju (the population is increasing). 

3. The motion may be figured as ended : hence, 
to dose by what is signified in the yerb : e. g., ber 
SBinb blie^ bic %i)\ix ju (the wind closed the door) ; 
binbe it)m bie Slugen ju ! (blindfold him !) ; jugcfd^Ioffen 
ift bic %f)ux (the door is locked ; cf. t)crfd^Ioffen). 

4 For IjtQtt, V. |er and 311 ; Ijtltjtt is common in 
the sense of increaae by addition : e. g,, man tf)ut ju 
©pctjc Oetpurs l^inju, fc^t ju ciner SRebe no^ cinigc 
SSSorte f)xn^u (one adds seasoning to food, a few 
more words to an address). 



QnxM (separable prefix), v. ttitferr. 
Sttfanmttit (separable prefix). 

1. This particle means together, in a heap : e. g,, 
cr f^arrte fid^ citi SBermSgen jufammen (he scraped 
together a fortune) ; Qitoa^ fSUt, ftiirjt jufammen (a 
thing collapses, tumbles in a heap); figuratively, 
bic grau fat)rt jufammen (the woman starts with 
fear). 

2. The object may haye its being only from the 
activity of the word with 3ttfatlt]ilttl : e. gr., eine Qu^ 
fammcnfefeuufl (a compound). Cf. jufammenbraucn. 
jufammenfodjeu, iufammenliigen, and the like. 
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